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Among the more than 80 Companies which comprise the GAN Group F 

° ‘ . t 

there are some which mine and smelt ore and others which make steel; but the r 

= 

t 

vast majority are producers of fabricated components and finished articles. f 
This does not mean, however, that production is the on/y function of the Group 

eed pil ; ; 

or its members. Many GKN companics not only supply goods but provide 


services. GAN Reinforcements Ltd. is an example. This company supplies steel 

in every form for concrete reinforcement, to users throughout the world— 

from multi-wire strand for pre-stressed concrete for the “Golden West” Bridge 

at Perth, Australia, wad for the new Opera House in Sydney, to plain 

and cold-worked deformed steel reinforcing bars for all building purposes, 

But in addition to supplying steel for reinforcement, it offers a 

Design Service of a very high order indeed. Engineers from GRKN Reinforcements Ltd. 
recently won a design competition for an elevated motorway against all comers 
in Britain and Europe. An organisation which can place at its customers’ disposal 
engineering ability of this calibre —such is GAN Reinforecments Ltd. And such, 
on the widest possible scale, is the Group to which it belongs. 

There ave over 80 independent companies in the GR.N Group. They ave concerned mainly 

with steel in all its forms and all its aspects, and there is virtually nothing in steel 


that ts outstde their scope. What one GAN company cannot do, another can; and what 


all can do ts to provide a service in steel as complete ag you will find anywhere. 


THE ( ii } GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING ANDO EVERYTHING IN STEEL 





GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE, LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS 
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CIBA (A.R.L.) Limited . Makers of synthetic resins and adhesives . Duxford, Cambridge 





 MIRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD 


HYDRACEL - 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD 


PREHYDRATED te facilitate 
— blending with other fibers 
S 


ALBACEL * ASTRACEL « MIRACEL ¢ HYDRACEL 


Throughout.the free world, papermakers 
use and like Riegel Pulps...paper-grade 
pulps that provide the right balance of all 
important qualities... brightness, cleanli- 
ness, Strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. To increase the 
versatility and economy of our pulps, we 
have developed two new grades, Miracel 
and Hydracel. These retain all the fine 
characteristics of Albacel and Astracel... 
and in addition, have been prehydrated to 
facilitate blending with other fibers. 
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BY AIR 

FROM WASHINGTON-— 
ON SALE 

EVERY WEDNESDAY— 


*U.S. News & World Report" goes on sale 
in London every Wednesday, just 24 hours 
later than in the States. 

This is the complete U.S.A. edition -- 
Same newS pages, same ads, same paper 
and printing as in issues read by more than 
@ million Americans each week. 

Fast air service speeds the copies to 
leading news agents, who also offer The 


‘ London Times, Financial Times, Daily 


Telegraph, The Economist. 

Look for "U.S. News & World Report® at 
these locations, supplied by Transworld 
Circulation Company: 

Hotels: Sevey, Grosvenor House, 
, Park Lene, 
Westbury 
tentlitndniiee Nase Savors 
° ae 
Selory ot 50 ond $3 Charing Crois Read i 
Grace, Fieet Street : 
Chencery Books, Boker Sreet 





Can Britain join the Common Market without injur- 
ing Commonwealth trade? 

What are the Commonwealth's best interests in 
Europe? 

How much can Europe sell to the Commonwealth? 
How fast will Commonwealth countries expand? 


What will be the future pattern of Commonwealth - 
European trade? 


These are some of the questions examined in 


The Commonwealth 
and Europe 


@ study sponsored by 
Britain in Europe Ltd. 
Over 600 pages. 
Price: 42/- inc. postage 
Publication date: Sept. 8th. 
Detailed statistical appendices. 
Available from ali booksellers and the publishers 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
Publications Department 

22 Ryder Street, London S.W.1. 

Whitehall 0353, Ext. 120. ’ 
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Engineers, Fabricators and Constructors 


of Process Plants and Equipment 


. .. is provided by our Research and Development staff, 
whose collective experience of nickel and its alloys 

is available to engineers, designers, foundrymen and 

all progressive men in industry. 

This service is supplemented by the many publications 
dealing with properties, working instructions and 
applications which we offer, free of charge. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE: MILLBANK : LONDON : SW1 


Process Plants: 


Petroleum Refineries 
Petrochemical Plants 
Coal Chemical Plants 
Fertilizer Plants 
Chemical Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Fibre Plants 


Process Equipment: 


Heat Exchangers 
Coolers 

Condensers 

Heaters 

High Pressure Vessels 
Distillation Columns 


Synthetic Resin Plants 
Oil & Fat Plants 

Soop & Detergent Plants 
Nuclear Plants 


@ CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 


CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. 
PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
NO. 3, MARUNOUCII 2 CHOME, 
CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO" 


Fractionating Towers 
AP! Standard Tanks 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Spherical Tanks 


U mumtaccus? 
THE NICKEL BULLETIN, and a list 
of our publications. 

few: 

ADDRESS 
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PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE + A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 


How will paper 
keep its place 
in women's favour? 


Women’s spending power is of vital im- 
portance to the British paper industry—for 
women, who make up 51%, of this country’s 
population, buy directly or indirectly the 
major share of the industry's output. 

How have women come to play such an 
important part in the paper industry? And 
will paper keep its place in their purchasing 


affections? 


This article sets out to answer these 


questions. 


WOMEN ARE TOUGH 
CUSTOMERS FOR PAPER 


Woman's two contrasting selves pose a prob- 
lem for all her suitors, paper included. On the 
one hand, she is a firmly practical person. She 
is a housewife. Responsible for a large share 
of the household budget, she demands value 
from whatever she buys with it. 

Yet she remains a feminine creature. She 
likes pretty things, gay things. She sets store 
by appearances—her own and that of her 
home, as well as the appearance of what 
she buys. 


The industrialist knows this. When he 


woos her as a purchaser, as he does increas- 
ingly, he relies more and more on paper, be- 
cause paper will appeal to both aspects of a 
woman's nature. Paper can be made gossamer 
fine; paper can be made tough and lasting. 


Paper will carry colour, to sing cheerful 
songs. Paper is a courtier, yet it possesses 
workaday virtues as well. Paper is versatile ; 
and with all this it is inexpensive. 

PAPER AS MOTHER’S HELP 
Man, with all his ingenuity, has never in- 
vented anything to absorb time like a family 


of small children. In the of all this, 
mothers are grateful to paper because paper 
provides them with essentially time-saving 


products. Soft, hygienic, disposable nappies 
and toilet tissues, towelling, table coverings 
—even cheap, disposable cups and plates for 
Parties, picnics or emergency use: with these 
paper shows itself a firm ally of cleanliness 
and easy use. And paper has so far only 
scratched the surface of the possibilities in 
this particular field. 


PAPER IS ON EVERY 
SHOPPING LIST 

Every year housewives use large quantities 
of paper within the kitchen. Cakes are baked 
in waxed paper clips, sandwiches wrapped in 
greaseproof paper, hands and stoves wiped 
with paper towelling. The list will grow 
longer, as new uses, such as disposable sacks 
for kitchen waste, become more widespread. 

But when the housewife unpacks her 
shopping basket there is one paper product 
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she takes out more often than all the others: 
paper packaging. Paper provides the strong, 
inexpensive materia] that protects innumer- 
able products. It is paper that puts the ever- 
growing array of household products into 
women's homes—in perfect condition. 

Reed statistics show that, over the last ten 
years, the market for paper and board pack- 
aging products has increased by as much as 
100°,. It is confidently predicted that this 
expansion will continue. 


PAPER MAKES 
A BRIGHTER HOME 


Many of the prolific discoveries of science in 
recent years have been pressed into paper's 
service. Through them, paper has achieved 
new qualities—qualities that improve the 
material's efficiency in old uses, as well as 
create new ones. 





Wallpaper is a case in point. Always the 
secret of a warm, cheerful room, wallpaper 
is right back in fashion. Wallpaper is now 
washable. Its good looks last, because paper 
has absorbed the materials and methods of 
other industries. 

Sometimes paper links itself with other 
industries so well that it becomes hard to 
recognise. Who guesses that the bright, 
strong surfaces on modern kitchen furniture 
and sink-units are in fact layers of paper 
laminated with resin bonds? 


PAPER MAKES 
A FULLER LIFE 


Women's magazines are enjoying spectacular 
growth—a growth all the more remarkable 





in the face of vigorous competition from 
television and radio. Every week millions of 


women select their particular favourites from 
the stack of gay, exciting covers. 

Equally remarkable is the trivial price the 
woman reader pays her newsagent for the 
wonderful store of information and enter- 
tainment within the covers. For a few pence 
she acquires a whole host of new ideas— 
products, recipes, dressmaking and decorat- 
ing suggestions—as well as the heady stuff 
of Hollywood and romance. 

That this weekly barrage of new ideas and 
fresh approaches is available to women so 
cheaply is largely due to the paper industry's 
development of an inexpensive paper to take 
high quality colour printing. Thanks to the 
paper industry, women in Britain enjoy 
better magazines for their money than any- 
where else in the world. 


SHE SHALL HAVE PAPER 
WHEREVER SHE GOES 
Whichever one of her many varied lives a 


woman may be leading, paper enters into it. 
Paper is every bit as versatile as women are 


JL; 





themselves. Facial tissues in pastel shades sit 
on the dressing-table, strong paper con- 
tainers play their part in the kitchen, maga- 
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zines recharge the mind and imagination. 
In lots of litthe ways paper creates oppor- 
tunities for women to express their per- 
sonalities, with a multitude of wrapping 
papers, greeting cards, paper decorations, 
writing papers—the list is endless. Because 
paper can be, often simultaneously, both 
practical and attractive, it is above ail 
suitable for feminine needs. 


CAN PAPER 

KEEP WOMEN’S FAVOUR? 
The Reed Paper Group is confident that it 
can. Paper's versatility, its practical advan- 
tages married to lively appearance, place it 
in a position of ever-growing strength in its 
appeal to women. Within the next decade we 
may well see paper combined with nylon and 
similar fibres to produce a whole new range 
of non-woven fabrics, of revolutionary use 
both in the home and industry. 

The Group will play a vital part in making 
this bright future a reality. The Reed 
Economic Research Department keeps the 
Group well ahead of its customers’ demands 
by forecasting future market trends. Its 
Technical Division is fully occupied in the 
development of new products and the im- 
provements of existing ones. And these 
facilities are constantly being drawn on by 
manufacturers of all kinds. They help to 
solve the purely masculine problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, as well as those of 
selling successfully to women. 


“T.V.—a blessing in disguise for Britain's 
paper industry?” The Reed Paper Group sets 
out to answer this question in a further article 


in this series, appearing in this publication on 
October 14th. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain's foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Little Ali is 5,000 years late for school 


For thousands of years the part of the Aden peninsula — 


where Ali lives was inhabited only by fishermen and shep- 
herds. While the civilisations of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
flourished and decayed, it remained a wilderness of sand 
and volcanic rock. But now, thanks to the Aden Govern- 


‘ment and BP, there are, fully equipped modern schools 


and an up-to-date Technical Institute. 
In 1952 The British Petroleum Company began to construct 
Little Aden, a modern port and a giant refinery. As a 


MNtlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


result, the standard of living of the inhabitants has im- 
proved out of all recognition. Little Ali’s school is a sign 
of the times. So are the Atlas Copco air tools that helped 
to make it possible. Atlas Copco rock drills were chosen to 
quarry the two million tons of rock required for the har- 
bour. And this is only one of the major engineering pro- 
jects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik Coromant equip- 
ment has played a part. Group Headquarters: Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


| 
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Two Medicines | 
for Europe 


N an international relationship a change of climate, unaccompanied by the 
I appearance of any new facts, can be a deceptive thing, promising disillusion- 

ment ; or it can be a turning point. Mr Macmillan’s talks with Dr Adenauer 
at Bonn on August 11th write just such a question-mark not only over Britain’s 
relations with Germany but also over the whole inner relationships of western 
Europe. The German press, much of which has not had much good to say of 
the British for two years past, has changed its tune abruptly, convinced that what 
has happened represents a turning point. Does it ? 

Western Europe does not need an organised exchange of ideas between its 
nations ; the points of contact are too many ; the flow of voices back and forth 
goes on through many channels at once. From time to time the dialogue gets 
stuck, like a flawed gramophone record, in a cycle of stale suspicions and resent- 
ments. This happened between the British and the Germans after the Suez 
crisis, and between the British and the French in the dying days of the Fourth 
Republic. For the past two years the British have found themselves in much the 
same sour, stiff relationship with the French and the Germans at the same time. 
The quarrel, if anything so flat and negative deserves such a lively word, has had 
many elements, but it has centred upon the organisation of European union. 
Usage and jargon have made this on paper a dull, technical subject ; it is not 
the less charged with emotion for that. 

Between the British and the Germans the dialogue of querulous voices falling 
on deaf ears has suddenly given way to hopes of ing better. In Dr 
Adenauer’s mind this seems to have happened between his talks with General de 
Gaulle at Rambouillet at the end of July, and the arrival of Mr Macmillan in 
Bonn on August roth. On the day before Mr Macmillan’s arrival the official 
Bulletin of the Bonn government published an interview given by Dr Adenauer 
to the DPA press agency a few days before ; in this the Chancellor expressed 
his confidence that an understanding would be reached between Britain and the 
nations of (continental) western Europe in 1960 or 1961. 

Some connection with the talks Dr Adenauer had just had at Rambouillet was 
to be assumed ; however, there had earlier been some more or less official sug- 
gestions from Bonn of a desire for a change, as in the speech of Dr van 

, the state secretary of the west German foreign ministry, in London 
on July 18th. Dr van Scherpenberg then talked frankly, and with more than a 
touch of self-criticism, about the failure of the free trade area negotiations in 
1958—for which, he said, “1 think we were all responsible.” He spoke of the 
hurry, the lack of patience, and the unnecessary time-limits that had helped things 
to go wrong then, and of the over-estimate on the Germans’ part of their chances 
of influencing the outcome ; but, he added, “ I think we have learnt our lesson.” 
A few such official voices have released in the German press a flood of reflections 
about what has been happening between the continental western Europeans and 
the British, and about how it can be put right. It is this revelation of how many 
Germans have been dissatisfied with the exclusion of Britain from European union 
that is really remarkable. 

The general sentiments that emerge from meetings between any British Prime 
Minister and Dr Adenauer are well enough known. In addition there were on 
this occasion two specific decisions that are new. The first was to instruct officials 
of each government to study possible solutions to the problems of British entry 
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should therefore be able to put to its partners (in 
market and in EFTA) proposals for discussion. 
Lloyd’s appeal to the Six for a negotiating position 
questions has, therefore, a chance of a response. The 
decision, implicit in this, was that the search for a solu- 
i conducted between governments ; that is, London 
time be told to address itself to an international 
in turn will not talk to anybody more corporeal \ 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
can only be called decisions in a severely 
sense ; they cannot come to much unless Bonn can 
acquiescence of other common market members. 
it to ask what the French will say. 
sure what passed between General 
at Rambouillet on July 29th and 
of really top-level talks. One 
common to Dr Adenauer’s talks with 
ith Mr Macmillan: the grave state 
collapse of the summit conference 
rumbustious haymaking in the 
! pastures, and the danger for the West of speak- 
as it just now, with many weak voices. 
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The Bonn recipe for this malady is to heal the split in 


Monde, in revenge, has suggested that Dr Adenauer might 
have had second thoughts when he got back to Bonn. 


each administers a snub to the European Commission at 
Brussels and, personally, to Professor Hallstein, whom it is 
suddenly fashionable to pick on as the scapegoat for the errors 
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tion or a weakening of the European Commission, then Britain 
would quickly be assailed once again as the disruptive, anti- 
European power. m 

Another mistake would be to make too much of the present 
hesitations of the Six in swallowing the common agricultural 
price policy to which they are committed. These hesitations 
may not be very noble, but they are easily explained and will 
not last for ever. They do not mean that the common market 
is going to decline into another loose organisation for economic 
co-operation ; it is not. To overestimate this weakness and 
try to exploit it would invite ofice again the reproach of seeking 
to water the European institutions down ; and the outcome 
would be the same as it was with the free trade area. Anything, 
within reason, should be possible in the way of negotiation 
to allow for specific interests—agricultural, Commonwealth, 
EFTA, and even (the sometimes forgotten factor) American— 
provided the intention is formed, and made clear, to accept the 
key principles and to join. 


—— London and Bonn may propose, it remains a 
problem to get French assent. General de Gaulle is 
doubtless in earnest when he talks of a stronger European 
voice ; but there is equally no doubt that he has always thought 
of this as a French voice amplified, whether in 1958, when 
he took his decision to go through with the Treaty of Rome, 
or today, when he proposes to superimpose on the common 
market a new organisation more after his own style. A Euro- 
pean union that included Britain would be a different thing ; 
and France is not going to be won round to it simply by the 
forming of an Anglo-German front. France’s basic position 
in all these European combinations is by no means weak. Nor 
is French diplomacy lacking in resource to exploit it, as the 
free trade area negotiators learned in 1958. 

In short, it would be useless to try to outmanceuvre the 

French ; they can only be persuaded, and they cannot be 
against their interest. The Germans have no wish 
to be played off against the French ; it would, in any event, 
be useless ; and it would ill become Britain to try. Nor, 
indeed, has Britain any more interest in lining up the Germans 
against the French than in lining up the French against the 
Germans. Those combinations have had their day. 

Thus it is not fanciful to suggest that, if the latest turn in 
the European wheel is to be usefully followed up by Britain, 
it must be by an initiative that contains a new element, dis- 
tinguishing it sharply from the tactical alignments of the past. 
General de Gaulle, for one, is not capable of being out- 
manceuvred by tactics ; but he is capable of being moved by 
an idea. To promise much, an attempt to get the frozen 
diplomacy of western Europe\moving again will need to have 
as its basis an idea that can move the 
peoples concerned, and that the politicians 
can present to their peoples as worth 
working for. As the sudden change in 
the west German mood towards Britain 
reminds us, there is in western Europe a 
desire for something better than division, 
and it is politically usable. What this 
country must not suggest is that inter- 
national harmony in western Europe can 
be achieved only at the expense of the 
European idea. It is a mistake easily made. 
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PREMIER AND PARLIAMENT—II 


House in Decline 


705 


This second article on the evolution of the British constitution 
in recent years discusses the sadly diminishing role of Parliament 


N article last week disputed the suggestion that Mr 

Macmillan’s present dominance means that there is now 

a permanent trend towards the exaltation of any Prime 
Minister at the expense of the Cabinet. What clearly is in 
train, however, is a rapid trend towards the exaltation of the 
executive (both Cabinet ministers and civil servants) at the 
expense of the House of Commons. 

This decline of the House is not unexpected; the surprising 
thing is that it has not already gone much further. Under 
the present system of rigid two-party loyalties, Parliament has 
long since given up the weapon from which Victorian Parlia- 
ments derived their power: their readiness, in an emergency, 
to indulge in cross-bench voting which could throw a Cabinet 
out of office. With the single exception of the overthrow of the 
Chamberlain government in the supreme crisis of 1940, the 
great deterrent function that once made Parliament an 
occasional unmaker of ministries has diminished into a small 
deterrent function of regular Parliamentary fuss. Because the 
British people cherish their traditions, this small deterrent is 
still conventionally respected. Everybody has liked to pretend 
that the surest way for a Government to lose favour with the 


electorate is to get a drubbing on some issue in the House, 


that people are as interested in ministers’ performances in 
debates as in their ability to keep down the price of eggs. 

This is largely a fiction. Even worse, it has lately become 
an inconvenience. One consequence of the small deterrent 
is that such excitement as parliamentary life offers has 
switched more and more from full-dress debates to question 
time and to Opposition heckling of ministerial statements at 
the end of question time. This latter-day system of parliamen- 
tary interlocution by “ quickie” is damaging to the country. 
More and more, questions put down on the order paper have 
been designed not to advance particular policies in which 
members believe (for constructive policies can only be pro- 
pounded in full-dress speeches) but as porte-paroles in a pro- 
paganda play. Snap questions or Opposition utterances at 
the end of ministerial statements (even with the advantage of 
knowing what the Minister was to say) are often uninformed 
and unconsidered, and must sometimes seem to responsible 
ministers to be almost unbelievably silly. As the business of 
government has become heavier, some of the ablest ministers 
have come to look upon question time as an unending nuisance. 
At the other extreme, it has gradually been seen that some 
of the worst ministers in recent years have been those who 
have devoted their time and that of their departmental civil 
servants to working out every possible clever answer to every 
possible supplementary question that might be asked by the 
Opposition, at the expense of spending time on running their 
departments. 

Both Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Macmillan have accepted 
the logic of these trends, without ever deliberately intending 
damage to the constitution. For some time, ministers who 
have worked incessantly on polishing their parliamentary per- 


formances have found themselves (to their great surprise) fall- 
ing behind in the promotion race, while preferment has gone 
to the hard-working administration men. Now the process 
is going a step further, and administrator-ministers are being 
permitted to treat the House of Commons as little better than 
a nuisance. The culmination came last month when Mr Mac- 
millan put the Foreign Secretaryship into the Lords, where 
the new incumbent will not be distracted by questions from 
leading parliamentarians at all. 


ee degradation of Parliament is dismaying. The reason 
is not because of any hurt to MPs’ amour propre, or 
because the Government can do things against a majority of 
the electorate now that it pays less regard to the House ; the 
electorate’s power of passing judgment every four or five years 
remains. But much more subtle and grave damage may now 
be threatened to three essential functions of Parliament within 
our constitution: to Parliament's function of informing the 
people ; to its function as a cohesive in government ; and to 
its function as a training ground for future administrators. 

The informing or expressive function of Parliament was 
always stressed by Walter Bagehot ; he was constantly revert- 
ing to it (our extract from The Economist of August 18, 1860, 
overleaf must have come from his pen). In his day, Bagehot 
could still talk of parliamentary debates as “ the great engine 
of popular instruction and political controversy . . . the best 
means yet known for arousing, enlivening and leading a 
people.” He regarded it as a main duty of Parliament in 
the nineteenth century to bring the grievances of particular 
interests before the nation, just as in earlier centuries Parlia- 
ment had been created to bring those grievances before the 
crown. Next to the function of making or unmaking minis- 
tries, Bagehot declared that he was “ disposed to reckon it as 
the second function of Parliament in point of importance, that 
to some extent it makes us hear what otherwise we would not.” 
Now very few people listen to Parliament any more. 

The cohesive function of Parliament, briefly discussed here 
last week, has helped to give Britain the advantage of a unified, 
definite government policy, while the Presidential system in 
America has often meant one policy sponsored by the Presi- 
dent, another by the State Department, another by the 
Treasury and another by the Pentagon. In his recent reply to 
Professor Beloff in the Daily Telegraph, Lord Attlee said that 
the American system was unlikely ever to emerge in Britain 
because “such a di would provoke an immediate 
challenge in Parliament”. But if the Government no longer 
has to worry so much about the effect of challenges in Parlia- 
ment, this unifying force could be lost. To some extent, this 
is happening already. Finally, if Parliament's effectivness is 
going to be weakened, it will be increasingly difficult to 
persuade able young men to serve an apprenticeship in it. It 
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it. In large measure the lack of 
Parliament arises from the lack of what 


“ deciding catastrophes of Cabinet govern- 
"——the kind of debates that are capable of producing 
the “ great result ” of a change of government. Bagehot him- 
self foresaw that there would be a catastrophic loss of interest 
in Parliament if MPs ever became so loyal to their parties that 
nothing could lead them to cross-vote: “Human nature 
despises ae arguments which come to nothing, heavy 
speeches which precede no motion, abstract disquisitions 
which leave as they are”. 
Again, the decline of Parliament’s role as the training 
ground for new ministers arises largely because this is the 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


We think it i far to0 often assumed that the principal functions 

of Parliament in the present day are legislative.... No mistake, 

_ however, can be much greater. There are other functions of 

to which an attentive student of living politics will assign 

ea much i as to the legislative. In the first place, there is 

the old but still important function of watching and checking the 
Ministers of the Crown. We must not estimate the value of this by the . 

actual cases in which we see it exercised. All checks are valuable, not 

in proportion to the vices which they discover, but in proportion to 

the vices which they prevent.... But there is @ second and far more 

function of Parliament even than thi One great function 


which do not permit the expression of public opinion at all ; 
ancther considerable purt is governed by extreme democracies which 
provide no adequate organ for expressing the true opinion of the 
educated classes, it is impossible to overrate the importance of the 
English Par t. ... We must remember, too, that Parliament 
should havo for much which does not pass within its walla. The 

i an invaluable thread for public discussion both in 
the press and im society. Everyone who has to watch public opinion 
knows that it is idle to write articles upon subjecta which the public is 
not interested in.... How can all that multitude be made to take ah 
interest ef the same time, in the same thing? Only by Parliament, the 
great national institution in which every one takes some imterest, 
discussing that subject, and, if we may so say, advertising it to the 
pation. 
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third Parliament running with the Government formed from 


by spectacular posturing ; a strong prime minister is unlikely 
to invite his Mr Nabarros into the cabinet. Traditionally, back- 
benchers in the Opposition party have much greater oppor- 
tunity to make constructive speeches which bring them before 
the public eye as future ministerial material ; the pity is that 
most Labour MPs have other preoccupations just now. Simi- 
larly, a main reason why the present Government can get away 
so easily with internal contradictions in its policies is that it is 
practically impossible to outdo the present Opposition in its 
inconsistencies. 

In time, some of these special disabilities of the Parliament 
of 1960 should be mitigated. Indeed, looking back, even the 
fundamental change in Parliament—towards virtually com- 
plete subservience of both sides under the whips—seems to 
have occurred when Labour became the second great party in 
the country. Many Labour MPs, and even more of their 
opponents, regard a socialist party as something quite differ- 
ent in kind from even a progressive Conservative one ; in these 
circumstances, desertions across the floor of the House to or 


\from dogmatic socialism have been difficult. One’s guess is 


that in the next fifteen years either the present Labour image 
or the present Labour party will be destroyed ; when one of 
those things happens, and as anachronistic “ class loyalties ” 
fade on both sides, occasional cross-voting in critical debates 
may again become possitle. Meanwhile, there is nothing 
much that constitutional reforms,can do to make governments 
more frightened of voting and debates in Parliament. 


Bee question remains whether there are smaller steps that 
might make governments attentive to Parliament, not 
through increased fear of it, but by moving sensible men to pay 
more attention to it. Two devices spring to mind. One is to 
have more debates on individual matters of policy before gov- 
ernment decisions are taken ; that is why the idea of an autumn 
debate on government expenditure before the framing of the 
new year’s spending estimates is so important. It could pro- 
vide an opportunity for backbenchers on the government side 
to put forward constructive ideas without having to advertise 
themselves as rebels. The second possible device is an exten- 
sion of the present system of select committees. If these merely 
became political platforms, on which MPs took up still more 
of the scarce time of ministers and civil servants in order to 


' answer propaganda points, they would be a profitless nuisance. 


But the present rules whereby the evidence given by officials 
to select committees is published some time after the event, 
and often after the committee’s own report, are a safeguard 
here ; and there is plenty of room for experiment in the sub- 
jects that could be examined by select committee. 

As it happens, Parliament's first major debate when it 
returns in October will be on these matters of its own proce- 


‘dure. It is important in the next two months to whip up 


interest in this debate and to make it a significant occasion. 
Nobody should think that Parliament will then be debating 
marginal changes designed to make the British constitution 
work rather better than now ; it will be debating a desperate 
rescue action to gave some of its own traditional ‘functions, 
which are in danger of becoming derelict. 
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Sea Cooks Rock the Boat 


1 
Some wide issues of trade union reform 
and civil liberty are raised by the seamen’s strike. 


HE Merchant Navy strike has hit public opinion as well 

as the shipping companies and the export trade in some 

particularly sensitive spots. Its commercial effects—and 
those of the dock troubles, potentially still more serious, which 
have been encouraged by it—are discussed in a Business Note 
On page 745. But public opinion has inevitably been more 
stirred by three other points. First, there is anger at the 
disruption to holidaymakers caused by the interruption to the 
channel packets and other short-distance passenger services, 
as well as to the big liners. Secondly, there is blank fury 
that the strike arises from internecine warfare within the 
National Union of Seamen. Thirdly—in a different way— 
wide issues of principle and emotion have been raised by the 
imprisonment of some of the strikers under the Merchant 
Shipping Act. 

The strike leaders to whom our correspondent spoke’ last 
weekend made no secret of the fact that they are engaged in 
a seamen’s civil war. Their complaints are much less against 
their employers than against their official union leaders. 
claim that union officials, for whom a democratic form of 
election is in theory laid down, are in effect appointed by the 
general secretary, himself elected once and for all to hold office 
until the retiring age of 65 (the present incumbent, Sir Thomas 
Yates, has had the job since 1947 and is due to retire this 
year). They say that the services provided by the union in 
foreign ports are inadequate, and that crews should be repre- 
sented by some kind of shop steward on board British ships 
(as they are on those of many other leading maritime nations). 
The specific occasion of the present trouble is their accusation 
that the union’s leaders were dilatory in pressing a claim which 
recently resulted in the granting by the shipowners of higher 
pay and shorter hours for seafarers, and that the union leaders 
represented the award as more favourable than it in fact is. 

Prima facie, they have a case to argue. What is extraordinary 
is that any body of workers as sensible as most British 
seamen should seek to argue it by declaring immediate war 
on the public rather than merely by proceeding to vote their 
present union leaders out of office. But the truth is that most 
of this month's strikers have come not from hardened seadogs 
acutely conscious of the justice of a cause, but from young 
people just paid off with perhaps {£60 after a voyage, who, 
while vaguely feeling that they deserve a better deal, have 
no objection to spending a week or two and a pocketful of 
banknotes in the sunny leisure of a strike. On visiting last 
week’s strike meetings in Liverpool, on a piece of waste ground 
between the headquarters of the National Union of Seamen 
and an appalling Victorian multi-storeyed seamen’s home, our 
correspendent found that they were attended by a negligible 
proportion of older seamen. Most of the crowd consisted of 
crew-cut young men in bright transatlantic suits, the majority 
of whom are employed in the catering and other ancillary 

departments on board ship. (The lack of solidarity between 
these people and the deck and engine-room crews was strik- 
ingly demonstrated when a liner sailed from Southampton 


with passengers doing the catering work, a situation almost 
unimaginable in any other unionised industry.) 

The conditions of work of many of those on strike are, in 
fact, more truly comparable with those of hotel employees on 
shore. With the abolition of national service and the conse- 
quent removal of the threat of conscription if they leave the 
sea, many of them have begun to realise that they are under 
no obligation to stay on the ships, although the pay is probably 
better than on shore. Catering personnel have belonged to 
the National Union of Seamen only since the 1940s when, 
ironically enough, Sir Thomas Yates himself was largely 
responsible for bringing them into the union and negotiating 
regular hours of work for them. Moreover, the cooks and 
stewards, not sharing the nautical attitude to discipline of 
the navigating personnel, have reacted especially strongly to 
the invoking by the companies of the penal provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act. So have the dockers in some of the 
strikebound ports ; and many people outside the industry have 
also been disturbed to hear that men can be put in prison in 
what is essentially a civil dispute. 


rT. broad issues are raised by this sorry story. . The first 
is: what can be done to save innocent bystanders from 
being hurt by union civil wars of this kind ? In the short 
term, the sad answer is nothing. Once an unofficial strike 
has started, the trade union feels that it cannot afford to 
negotiate with a minority movement for fear of seeming to 
recognise it; the employers, the main sufferers, say that 
they cannot have any dealings with the strikers for fear of 
ruining their companies’ relations with the official union. 
In the long term, this raises all sorts of issues about the need 
to ensure democracy in union elections, if necessary indeed 
in “breakaway” unions. There is at present no system of 
official regulation to ensure that any body of ‘workers—still 
less any minority body, like catering staff on board ships— 
can elect the sort of union leaders who they think are most 
representative of their particular desires and opinions, which 
may very well be different from those of seamen as a whole. 
The official trade union movement, with its strict rules against 
“ poaching” and breakaways, rigidly prevents any such 
separatism, and it is a real question of civil liberties whether 
the law ought always to allow it to do so. But nobody in 
Westminster has dared to begin to consider handling these 
problems of trade union reform as yet. 

Yet the second issue raised by the strike has been a point 
of trade union law. Most ordinary people have been aston- 
ished to learn that in 1960 striking seamen in harbour can 
still be imprisoned under an act of 1894, and to see an official 
trade union condoning these imprisonments. True, both the 
shipping companies and the National Union of Seamen have 
emphasised that the act contains safeguards for the men as well 
as penal provisions. The union’s officials also emphasise that 
the men who have been arrested did not just strike and walk off 
the ships, but stayed on board on sit-down strike in an attempt 
to impede the ships’ sailing and to influence the non-striking 
members of the crews. So long as the act remains, the com- 





ies can hardly be blamed for activating it ; one of their 

i is that by brandishing this weapon they can be more 
i their articles intend actually to 
signing on to start a strike 

expensive moment. 

the contrast between the operation of the criminal law 

in this industry, and the total absence of the effect of contract 
law in other industries’ labour relations, is surely pretty 
ridiculous. When a worker or organisation causes large 


HE flamboyant, typically Italian beauty in the ice-cream 
bar at Tripoli turned out to be a Yorkshire girl from 
Huddersfield. “ Medite *s all right,” she said, 

“but ah do miss the pictures. Ah’ve tried going here, but— 
well, it’s so dull, isn’t it?” 
Well . . . it depends where you go, of course. There are two 


main kinds of Mediterranean cinema. There is the massive | 


neo-subtopian supermastodon—erected, perhaps, by a king 
or colonelissimo anxious to divert attention from the fact that 
he has transferred the rest of his assets to Switzerland: this 
is dull, indeed, and its chief redeeming role is to provide a 
convenient target for political and religious activists, Old 
Calendar irredentists and other high-minded elements. But 
there is also the Little Cinema, far off the meretricious main 
boulevard, the sort of cinema that is heard before seen. It has 
to be, or no one would ever find it. , 

One is lured to it by a shrill, ing of Bob Azzam or Tino 
Rossi or Fuad el-Atrash. ers throb and caterwaul 
over the entrance ; small boys scutter about letting’ 
crackers ; gazoz-sellers rattle their bottles cups. Wide- 
eyed peasants are gathered like moths around the bright lights 
and mounds of sticky cakes. A hand out and the cook 
or waiter of one’s hotel, awesomely t, introduces first 
Mc Mele oud thab Cast af Bleeds Gat wiean wal 
‘seems to encompass everyone in sight. (For weeks afterwards 
‘ strangers send over coffees and back one in crucial 
moments of bargaining on the strength of “the night you 
came to our cinema.”) One is installed on a stool in a friendly 
corner, and arak or wine or almond-juice appears, accom- 
panied perhaps by olives, nuts, goatsmilk cheese\and doll’s- 
house dishes of fried octopus and raw liver. 

The cinema’s facade is thickly plastered over with posters, 
but their purpose is primarily structural: without them, the 
building would have collapsed long ago. For information about 
the evening’s show one must consult the fatalist in the box- 
office. When will the’show begin ? He shrugs and (east of a 
line Tripoli-Izmir) sucks in a great gurgle of smog from his 
narghileh. 


“ After a little while: the-time-it-takes-to-have- 
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" employment (as it is for seamen), and strongest in some other 


instances ; for example, it is not at all clear why people who 
have bought perishable commodities which are rotting aboard 
ships during a dock strike should not be enabled by the law 
to unload those commodities themselves if they want to. But. 
there is a wide difference between this sort of reform and 
sending strikers in any industry to prison. When the dust 
of this dispute has settled, Parliament would do well to take 
a new look at this merchant shipping legislation of 1894, which 
provides protection (for example against shanghaiing) which 
seamen perhaps no longer need, and whose concept of mari- 
time discipline may be equally out of date. If Parliament at 


the same time set afoot a wider inquiry into the relationship of 
contract law to other industrial disputes, it might be wiser still. 


a-smoke.” (The- time-it-takes-to-have-a-smoke is a basic unit 
of measure which covers, in time, anything from five minutes 
to an hour, depending on whether the speaker thinks the 
listener smokes a cigarette or a narghileh, and, in space, any- 
thing from a hundred yards to twenty miles, depending on 
whether one is walifig or driving a car.) “ When the music 
stops. Anyway, ring the bell.” 
Some editerranean towns have wedded cinema and 
is no projection booth and the customers sit 


¢ a floorshow, with the machine hissing and trembling in 
their midst. At the other end of this scale is the cinema at 
Rishon-le-Zion in Israel where the projectionist is so effectively 
isolated from the audience that he has great difficulty in seeing 
the screen. A bilingual\member of the audience sits through 
the show turning a handle in the wall beside him. By a complex 
of cords and pulleys this operates a small manual projector 
which flashes on to a panel beside the main screen a Hebrew 
translation of the dialogue. If the linguist becomes absorbed in 
the story or merely drowsy the flow of subtitles slows down 
and may even halt—to be resumed as an illegible flurry in the 
storm of protest that follows. 

The cinema-maker’s art has reached its apogee in the open- 
air masterpieces of Greece and Cyprus. Early in the summer, 
every vacant lot sprouts a projection-hut, a few score chairs 
and a banner reading “ Kinematografeion.” The screen may 
be a whitewashed wall or the back of a hoarding. Beside it 
hangs, a loudspeaker regulated, by agreement with the 
Seamen’s Union, so as to be audible to coastal shipping. 
Barkers on bicycles weave through the evening paseo like fire- 
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flies, declaiming the rival merits of each ephemeral Pantheon 
or Akropolis and distributing handbills heavy with banner 
headlines about Mpig Krozby and Ingrint Mpergman. 

A mass migration from the agora quarter then occurs. Each 
open-air cinema becomes the focal point of a thriving commer- 
cial community. Beside the projection-hut is planted a kebab- 
stall at which fat blobs of mutton are grilled over charcoal, the 
whole giving off a thick grey smoke that transforms even a 
routine horse-opera into a Quai des Brumes. 

In Cyprus one evening a reader of this journal was dressing 
in front of a large built-in wardrobe when suddenly a cold hard 
voice of the kind non-Chicagoans tend to think of as Chicagoan 
said, just behind him: “ Reach, Mister, and back away from 
that closet.” As he hesitated the voice snarled: “ Come on, 
get em up!” He raised his arms and backed slowly towards 
a Gallé vase he had brought from France wrapped in cotton 
wool. The moment he arrived within reach he grasped the 
vase, wheeled round and flung it with all his might. It hurtled 
through the open window, narrowly missing the editor of a 
nationalist newspaper. There was no gunman in sight. From 
the open-air cinema nearby came the whine of a police siren. 


© much for the material framework of Mediterranean 
moviegoing. What happens on the screen? In the Levant 

one may see Hellzapoppin played backwards, and Citizen 
Kane enlivened with inserts from an Egyptian comedy con- 
cerning the adventures of a gentleman named Tak-Tak Bey. 
In Damascus your correspondent once witnessed the defeat of 
Israel at the hands of a glorious Syrian army led personally, it 
seemed, by President Kuwatli: the front three rows of the 
cinema were occupied at every performance by students 
recruited at fifty piastres a head to cheer every time Kuwatli 
came on the screen—and cheer they did, almost as loudly as 


NOTES OF 
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_when, three weeks later, he was chased out of the country. 


But all is not slapstick. An Algiers cinema—on the edge of 
the Casbah, appropriately—revived recently Julien Duvivicr’s 


‘masterpiece Pépé le Moko. When the projector broke down, 


a magnificent Berber dancing girl flapped and wriggled about 
the aisles. An older Duvivier, Golgotha, turned up last year in 
a backstreet cinema in Athens. Olivier’s Hamlet may occasion- 
ally be seen, embellished with an Arabic commentary on the 
sound track and with subtitles—in Arabic and French on the 
bottom half of the screen, and in Greek up at the top. Dis- 
criminating tourists will, however, prefer Misr Studio's all- 
Arabic Romeo wa Djuliyet ; they may stiJl be able to catch it 


their hotel. Your correspondent last experienced this amenity 
in Turkey. The evening’s attraction was a lively American 
offering about a mad scientist who transformed his left hand 
into a huge feline claw and spent most of the film slinking 
about the back streets of New York tearing out the throats of 
beautiful women. It was the perfect story to have enacted 
beneath one’s bedroom window late at night in a dimly lit 
land, and after the show there was a stampede for the bar. 
Two-thirds of the occupants of the hotel were there, white 
faced and unsteady, some in dressing-gowns. The hotel 
manager's handsome Armenian eyes were bright and benevo- 
lent and he was standing the cinema manager a bottle of Cyprus 


look at everybody tonight—wide awake, stimulated, sociable. 
. . . Besides, there’s the tourist trade to think of. English and 
American tourists like to see films of this kind. Although 
they're on holiday they like to be reminded of home.” 
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to discern a political logic even in so strange Se ae states might North African opinion to impress its views 
an outburst as the demand for the United Se ee ee on M. Lumumba. There is a strong case 
Nations M. Lumumba wanted now seems to have been dimini by the for a general conference of African states, 
the Belgians out of the Katanga; he has evident unwillingness of Morocco and preferably in Leopoldville and preferably 
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the commander-in-chief, is his brother-in- 


How to Lose Friends — 


goodwill is essential to the suc- 
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on a democratic foundation, after many 
months of confusion and looming extremism 


. On August 12th, after 
several ministerial denials, the government 
brought out into the open its plan to 
reduce the press virtually to a state-run 


ly. 
cere cians Sooke tenia 
on, itself appear somewhat cow 

threat Row hanging over their heads—may 
yet save Mrs Bandaranaike from going 
ahead with this unhappy plan. Indian com- 
ment has been as unfavourable as British, 
and the International Press Institute and 
Commonwealth Press Union have expressed 
their alarm forcefully. The new ministers 
lack experience, and may not have foreseen 
how much injury their country’s good name 
would suffer. 

Mrs Bandaranaike’s personal wrath with 
a press dominated by two newspaper groups 
that long opposed her late husband, and 
assailed her party’s left-wing alliances 
with particular bitterness during the last 
election campaign, is understandable. Nor 
is it a healthy situation for any country 
when its s, for commercial reasons, has 
deve in such a way that almost all of 
it voices much the same views—in this case, 
right-wing ones. But the remedy is more. 
competition of views, not the extinction of 
competition—which is what the Freedom 
party’s proposal would mean, despite all its 
garnishings of “ broadly based ownership ”. 
Is it too late to urge the party to seek 
advice—perhaps drawing on the experience 
of other Commonwealth countries—on the 
many possible ways of curbing a trend 
towards private press mo ies without 
resorting to the disastrous alternative of a 
state monopoly ? A sensible retraction of 
the present threat could still restore inter- 
national confidence in Ceylon’s new govern- 
ment. 
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carry them out, 

By putting your final affairs in the 
hands of the National Provincial 
Bank’s Trustee Department, you free 
yourself forever from any doubt that 
they will be too much for anyone. 
You know that an expert, sympathetic 
service will be following your wishes 
implicitly .. . a service, above all, that 
continues unchanging through the 
years. 

If you prefer it you can appoint the 
Bank as a ¢o-executor, so as to secure its 
knowledge and experience for any 
other executors you wish to have. 

This is a part of the Bank’s service 
you should not overlook. You will 
find your manager very helpful when 
you discuss it with him. 
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doubtful how effective it would have been 
in opposition in the Federal House if it did 
not control one of the regional governments. 
One reason for this is that a party which 
controls the government of a region 
ee ae ee ee 
states always been that the opposition 
may become ineffective, fractious and no 
longer visibly an “ alternative government ”. 
however, is that in Africa 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Voting for Unemployment 
of the most important inducements 
to firms to site their new 

* s loy : is 


by 
Northern labour (although 
be glad to get the 8,000 
ised by the Ford plant). 
result, the unions haye refused to discuss a 
wage claim already tabled on behalf of men 
ts; and an unofficial 


Y its victory in the western region elec- 
tions last week, Chief Awolowo’s 


ond reason, 
the sinews of power are patronage and 


visible authority; and even though the 
1 t the last federal elections 


western region i 

: leadership ; 
who has now divested himself of the y 
1 , is clearly preparing himself for 
the impartiality of the -generalship. 
For the Action Group, , the problem 
is not merely to stay alive, but to win 
federal power; and the decline of the 
NCNC without Dr Azikiwe (on the, pos- 

sibly optimistic, assumption that 


politics) could be its as 

The Action Group now begun to 
reorganise its publicity by selling a half 
share in its daily and Sunday newspapers 
to Mr Roy Thomson, who will introduce 
modern methods and finance. Mr Thom- 
son has said that the new Nigerian Daily ' 
Express will be national and impartial. But 
with so many Action Group personalities on 
the board, it is unlikely to be a pro-govern- 
ment paper. Thus Mr Thomson will hence- 
forth wrestle with Mr Cecil King (who 
owns the Daily Times) and Dr Azikiwe 
(who founded the West African Pilot) for 
the loyalties and political ear of the elec- 
torate in independent Nigeria. It is a 
curious but not discouraging situation. 

\ 


ICELAND 


New British Offer? 


CELAND’S apparent willingness to open 
fishery talks with Britain is a small step 
forward. But exactly what has prompted it 
remains obscure. Mr Thors’s government 
has only a precarious majority, and the very 
idea of negotiation with Britain has aroused 





ee 








i 
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- be os waters and to claim British 

ee The Icelandic govern- 
ask aced with the x tke ending of the 
three months’ truce in the cod war on 
August 12th, seems to have thought it pre- 
ferable to find out whether Britain is ready 
to improve on the maritime powers’ offer 
at Geneva: a ten-year phase-out of fishing 
in the outer six ntiles. The trawlermen’s 
self-denying ordinance is now extended 
until October 12th. 

The terms of any new British offer might 
take the form of a five- or seven-year phase- 
out, or restrictions on the total catch in the 
outer six miles during the full phase-out 

. Either way the smaller British 
ts, chiefly based on Fleetwood, would 
come off badly. But would this be worse 
than the difficulties and frustrations of fish- 
ing in a protected “ box” for the indefinite 
future ? The trawlermen would certainly 
oppose concessions to Iceland which the 
sean and other coastal states would 
romptly claim for themselves. At present 
glo-Norwegian talks, after a satis- 
nae start, are still hanging fire. But 
Britain has admitted Iceland’s unique 
economic predicament, and could reason- 
ably maintain that special terms should not 
appy elsewhere. 
orway, as a member of the European 
Free Trade Association, has stronger claims 
than Iceland to marketing concessions in 
Britain ; and the Icelanders certainly need 
markets. A possible solution would be an 
arrangement that provided safeguards for 
British freezing and other processes in Ice- 
land while the Icelanders expanded their 
outlets in Britain. Such a rationalisation 
would still hit the weaker groups . the 
British industry very severely. Is there, 
then, a case for aid to modernise those older 
sections of the British fleet that are prepared 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions ? 


CYPRUS 


Birthday 


HE Cypriots celebrated their indepen- 
dence on Tuesday with mar 
restraint. Only the return from exile of 
twenty young Eoka gunmen moved the 
Greeks to real enthusiasm ; while the Turks 
exerted themselves only to welcome the 
Turkish troops who are to be stationed in 
the island. These are not encouraging 
omens. Yet Sir Hugh Foot (to whom the 
Cypriots, whether they recognise it or not, 
owe a lot) was quite right to affirm in his 
farewell broadcast his belief that modera- 
tion and tolerance would prevail in Cyprus. 
The new republic must not be written off 

as a failure before it is fairly launched. 

Yet the tumultuous welcome given to the 
Eoka men demonstrates that President 
Makarios will not find it casy to steer the 
new state on a moderate course. 
he has been under heavy pressure from the 
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extreme nationalists to exclude more 
moderate men from his reshuffled cabinet. 
In particular, he offered the key post of 
foreign minister not, as had been con- 


minister acceptable to the as 
well as to himself. This need not be 
altogether a bad thing. The dream of enosis 


PRISONS 


Swan Song 


Ss" LIONEL FOX will shortly retire from 
the chairmanship of the Prison Com- 
mission—though without, one hopes, aban- 
doning active participation in penal reform. 
In the last of the commission’s reports that 
he will sign, that for 1959 (Cmnd. 1117), 
there is much to give him cause for satisfac- 
tion. At long last a building programme is 
well under way: some 30 new establish- 
ments are in process of being set up ; and 
although the old Victorian institutions can- 
not be scrapped, much is being done to make 
them more habitable and less grim—for 
both prisoners and staff—by improved sani- 
tation and washing facilities and brighter 
decoration. 

But it is the changed atmosphere within 
many prisons that must give Sir Lionel Fox 
far oenenn pleasure. The liberalising influ- 
pra sa ban fs: gt 
rae system 

first started at Wakcbeld priten and Polls and Polling- 
ton borstal, and introduced during 1959 to 
Dartmoor and 13 other prisons and borstals ; 
the new experiment in group work at 
Wandsworth ; the pre-release hostels for 
long-sentence prisoners, from which they 
go out to work in ordinary employment— 
all this shows how receptive the Prison 
Commission has been, under Sir Lionel’s 
chairmanship, to new ideas and how willing 
to initiate them. It is, however, too soon to 
decide whether these progressive experi- 
ments are having any effect on recidivism. 
The report of the t body of which Sir 
Lionel Fox is chairman—the Central After- 
Care Association—shows how high is the 
reconviction rate for corrective trainees and 
men serving preventive detention sentences 
(both of them subject to statutory super- 
vision after discharge) as well as for ordinary 
long-term prisoners for whom voluntary 
after-care has been arranged. From a half 
to two-thirds or even more of them are 


71 
reconvicted within five years of their dis- 


sr 


charge. Are all the improvements and 
experiments merely making things easier for 
the “ star” prisoners, most of would 


not return to prison anyway ? 


po a 19§1. ae 
eS 
prisons are filled with people who are 
remanded unnecessarily ——— 


detention centres, is thought to be desirable, 
ought it not to be and 


ly recognised 
specially provided for ah keas pene 
used, it merely makes the prison commis- 
sioners’ task more difficult. 


Note on a Deterrent 


ori 
sioners’ report ought to be noted ne all 
who favour judicial corporal punishment 
for crimes of violence: 


Violent attacks upon the prison staff were 
mentioned last year as part of the pattern 
of violence to be seen in the community 
at large. Twice during the year the Nome 

awards 


Not, one feels, a good advertisement for 
flogging’s alleged properties as a deterrent. 


THE HOUSEHOLD FOOD BUDGET 


The figures in red on this chart show the 
weekly 
Britain last year on d 
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on Tariffs and Trade. 


Two relations have been whisked 


has 


Trujillo, by ati 
ppl his anachronistic outposts. 


of his 
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* gas is most useful as a defensive weapon, to 
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as surely ae 
day follows 
night... 


so you can 
depend on 


SPENCE 


catalysts . 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD Widnes, Lancs 
also at London, Bristol and Glasgow 
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nerve and prosperity. 

In his survey of the future, Lord Hail- 
sham gave a much-publicised warning on 
nuclear weapons, ing his conviction 
“* that if we go on i nitely experimenting 
with these weapons, manufacturing them and 
a them, boasting of their potenti- 


American mother, has been readi 
part of his Lord President’s s 


INDONESIA 


Sukarno’s Pointless Act 


RESIDENT SUKARNO’S decision, at this 
late stage, to break off diplomatic 
tch 
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— with the 

ilable in the United But the 
University ts Committee is already 
agreed that ment studies are suitable 
for teaching at universities as well as at tech- 
nical colleges; and in some universities 


the ee that universities are, and 
always been i i 1 
professional sense. The more justified com- 
plaint that some advocates of management 
ini airiest sort of nonsense can 


| 
| 
i 


i to 
sinessmen who pay so much lip-service 
to the ideal ion withou: 
ever giving it backing. The UGC 


ISLE OF MAN 


Decline of Man 


Isle of Man has been i 
i mainly because i 


: 
i 


season, and industry as a whole docs 
boom. Eight out of fifteen recently 
established firms said that if given the 
choice again they would go elsewhere, and 
many sections of local industry are con- 
demned as prone to “complacent self- 
satisfaction.” t effort is made to 
attract investment from outside; 
publicity, unimp un- 


more difficult than elsewhere ; 
mail arrives shortly before lunch and leaves 
at tea-time.) 





LETTERS 


Parliament's Decline 


i policies, 
really get us very far I do, however, doubt. 


| created the Vickers 


Perhaps a more useful comparison would 
be between the rates of growth of agri- 
culture in the German Democratic Republic 
and other block countries. One may take, 
for instance, a calculation done by the 
Polish journal Polityka. oe converts the 
whole of the al production of 
various block nations into 

and on that basis gives the 

of total per hectare of sown area 
for 1956-57 (with 1950-51 


Roumania 130 ; Bulgaria 126 ; 119 ; 
Cateihaentie 113; GDR 110; USSR 


108. Another useful comparison is ‘with 
West Germany, where yields of grain per 


“hectare are consistently higher than in the 


GDR which, as Dr Krahl says, “used to 
be the granary for the whole of Germany.” 
On the livestock side of this comparison 
there is a good table recently published in 
the East German paper Neuer Tag. 
West East 
Germany Germany 
Same per 100 hectares 8s 64 


Kg. beef per hectare of agricul- 
Sit to chych eae te ; 63:7 41-4 


Cows per 100 hectares 39 
Yet series a =~ hectare of 335 
', 


denies | kg. aah e per cow. 3,408 


i? ac 100 hectare 
oe ont _ hectare of 


Such comparisons, from unimocachable 
sources, speak for themselves. 

pee ary Am edge st trae ee wa me 

extricate themselves from 

their agricultural difficulties, and I have no 
wish to rub salt in Dr Krahl’s Bonn- 
inflicted wounds. But it seems to me that 
so far they have no more than convert 
a nutrition crisis into a currency crisis | 
importing more food than they can affor 
in order that Scottish MPs may eat Chinese 
pork in Leipzig. I still agree with Grote- 
wohl, who said last December (Daily Tele- 
graph, 28/12/59): “ The we have 
races er a ged crate ra We 
have not 


programme. 
ieiees. on ‘tohe teesie stipe to aoeanty: the 


situation we shall be in a very bad spot 
indeed.” —Yours faithfully, 
London, SE11 R. N. HicinsoTHAM 


Aircraft Industry 
Sir—If decisions on aircraft re-equi wre 
were left to ae air _———— 
would still be Haltons and Lancas- 
trians, the ‘onmn war-time bombers. It 
is this fence-sitting attitude that cancelled 
the Vickers V.1000 project, forced a panic 
order for Conway-powered Boeing 707 air- 
liners to remain competitive, then belatedly 
).C.10, giving Vickers 


. faithfully, 
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a five-year leeway to make up on their 
American 


com 

All over the long range coin itive routes 
of the world, particularly in off seasons 
for travel, pure. jet airliners are flying full 
to the doors, turbo-prop with seats to s a 
and piston-engined half empty. Intr 
the supersonic and each type of aircraft will 
move down the scale a stage, with the last 
group saleable only on very low fare charter 


BOAC will have to order fully competi- 
tive aircraft to keep up its revenue: but in 
all fairness, owing to its status as a national- 
ised industry, the corporation cannot con- 
trol its costs in a business-like manner with- 
out causing a full-scale political row. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that the board is think- 
ing seriously about a supersonic airliner. 
The only decision required is whether we 
produce our own design, perhaps in 
co-operation with European or American 
manufacturers, or buy a completely Ameri- 
can product.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N14 Rosert S. SOWTER 


John Lewis Partnership 


Sir—My attention has only just been called 
to the article you published on July 23rd 
under the heading “ Mind My Bike.” 

The true comparison was not with a life- 
less bike but with a living horse. I‘ was, 
however, prevented from "siibhiins this 
rejoinder simultaneously. 

Your statement, that the proposal before 
the Council was that the Chairman of the 
John Lewis Partnership ought to take 
advice requested from or volunteered by a 
previous Chairman, was completely false. 

The suggestion was merely that the 
Chairman t to a reasonable extent to 
confer with his predecessor.and to a reason- 
able extent ought to give serious considera- 
tion té any resultant suggestions.—Yours 
J. Spepan Lewis 


Stockbridge, Hants 
School Fees 


Sir—Your article on school bills somewhat 
exaggerates the difference in staffing ratios 
between public schools and state schools. 
Only the very best public schools have a 
ratio of one master to 13, if the teachers of 
individual music lessons are excluded. 
Admittedly one sometimes has to in 
masters for art, physical education ‘and | 
woodwork, who are still occasionally to be 
found “ below the line” in public school 
staff lists. The figures you give for state 
schools of 1 to 21 may well be correct for 
all secondary schools, but is certainly not a 
normal figure for grammar schools where 
ratios of 1 to 17 or I to 18, necessitated 
by provision for sixth-form work, are 
common. 

You do not give figures for girls’ schools 
but there might well be a smaller dis- 
crepancy there between the state and private 
sectors of education.—Yours faithfully, 
Hemel Hempstead, V. J. Wriciery 
Herts 
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How American Unions Grew Up 


American Labor 


By Henry Pelling. 
Chicago University Press. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 254 pages. 36s. 


NTIL quite recently, there were com- 
paratively few authoritative studies of 
American labour. those there were, 
the books of J. R. Commons and Selig Peri- 
man stood out. But for the past few years, 
with typical transatlantic thoroughness, 
tome after tome on labour has been pouring 
from the university presses. The social and 


well documented. Mr Pelling has, however, 
a more general purpose than any of these. 
In this lucid and well-written volume, he 
tries to pin-point the general characteristics 
of American labour and to find out from 


contract; the third is their widespread 
ae 2 ee eee 
or trade ; and fourth is the relatively 
small proportion of the working force they 


a minority in the community. The high 
wages that most Americans always earned 
have also left their mark on the attitude of 
American labour, which itself is in no sense 
the compact social force that it often is in 
Europe. 

Mr Pelling rightly traces these differences 
in outlook right back to the colonial days. 
The Negroes apart—and their problem is 
quite a separate one—the American worker 
had from the first the opportunity of leaving 
his job and setting up a homestead on the 
frontier ; even when most of the good land 
had been settled by immigrants or appto- 
priated by the railways, the “ frontier men- 
tality "| persisted American workers. 
pean counterparts, and with extensive land 
to farm as well as growing industries to 
man, they were in much aye yg 3 
High wages and a weakening tradi- 
ioe craft restrictions were the obvious 
result. 

Another reason for the ee the 
Euro guild system in ni tates 
as labour’s lack of class-conscious- 
riess—was the immense variety of immi- 
grants who, throughout the nineteenth 


century, poured into the eastern seaboard. 
These had no common background 
or even language on which solidarity in the 
face of the employer or the employing 
classes could be built. As Mr Pelling shows, 
virtually every combination of workers 
during the nineteenth cent collapsed. 
There was the failure of National 


expansion followed 
away in 1935 of the plant-based, unskilled 
and (relati militant unions of the Con- 


Industrial 


—by the Taft-Hartley and Kennedy-Ives 
Acts since the war. 
American unions are now on the defen- 
sive. Proof of racketeering has made public 
opinion of them highly critical ; and since 
cepeliin Wo Gein colion: aes epdaden 
to political action, ic opinion 
is much more important it is for 
British unions. American unions have also 
failed to make much headway among the 
country’s growing number of white collar 
workers despite their recent concentration 
Ti Wer cdlivatis io nek deed on te soot 
is not as last year’s 
cedicuins dmeadl send chicane ac aa 
such men as Walter Reuther in the move- 
ment, Mr Pelling’s conclusion that labour's 
influence in America is to decline is, 
though probably right, not yet certain. 
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By Adam Fox. 
John Murray. 310 pages. 28s. 
EAN INGE’S life was too uneventful to 


account of the long life that 
Yorkshire village in 1860 and in 1954 
in a Cotswold manor house. 


the poor 
peels vey lene integration 
the established church  atieel, it 
an influence that has since decli Bay 
Canon Fox shows, it was achieved at a , 
back Contig a a vty, 
to as ’ 
ote mre oeas meme 
one a ts on 5 
rests. 

he would restore the ¢ i + a 
at deanery, and maintain the stan 
dati of “ sober beauty” which the services 
had attained. Inge did the first, but be 
astringently that he had held different views 
about the deity but had never thought it 
that he enjoyed being serenaded. 

also did what Asquith had not foreseen 
became from 1919 onwards one of the 


pie 
i 


- 
o 


save as much as {£20,000 in 
four years. After his retirement from St. 
Paul’s in 1934 he continued to write books 
and articles until his death. 

For what will Dean Inge be remembered? 
As ate eee suspects, than “ the 
fits by the Daily Mail, His journaliam, tke 
nearly all journalism, is fast being forgotten, 
but he will be remembered as an suthority 
on mysticism and for the part he played in 
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rest) not only sounds more like the compila- 
tion of a present-day committee but deprives 
us of the main key to Ruskin’s taste, his 
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forth. “ Such a city owed its exist- 
the rod of the i 


anette 
spite 
the 


makes us believe in the enchantment 


Shipping Bicentenary 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1760-1960 


a gister of Shipping. 194 pages 


E bicenténary of Lloyd’s Register of 

Shipping fortuitously falls in a year 
during which the international convention 
on the safety of life at sea is being revised; 
no — can have made a greater 
contribution to safety of life at sea than 
Lloyd’s Register. Although it is an inter- 
national organisation now, Lloyd’s Register 
was originally an entirely British institution, 
and like many other typical British institu- 
tions, it has no written constitution. It has 
no capital, no articles of association, no 
shareholders, and it pays no dividends. It 
establishes rules and sets standards for the 
construction ‘9f ships and their equipment 
and machinery, and supervises their build- 
ing and maintenance; and though it has 
no statutory power to enforce its rules, 
Lloyd’s Register classification certificates 
are accepted by government departments all 


"over the world. 


Although Lloyd’s Register was started in 
1760 when a committee of underwriters 
using Edward Lloyd’s coffee house was 
appointed to establish a register of shipping, 
it soon became inde ent of the Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s. The initial object was, of 


macy. Sense prevailed in due course and 
Lloyd’s Register, having become well estab- 
lished, began to extend its activities, which 
today are controlled by a general committee 
consisting of shi ers, underwriters, ship 
and engine builders and steelmakers drawn 


. from many countries. Although its activi- 


ties are worldwide, it has no monopoly. 
Similar classification societies exist in the 
United States, France, Norway, Germany, 
Italy and other countries, modelled on 
Lloyd’s Register but of more recent origin. 

The task of writing the history of such 


yy 
| 
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an old and rather specialised organisation is 
no light one, but Blake has a pleasant 
and t , which eases the reader's 
task. Lloyd’s Register was naturally in at 
the i of many new advances in 
shipbuilding technique: the use of iron, and 
later steel, for shi oe the develop- 
1 diesel - 


ung 
and refrigerating machinery, and the car- 
riage of oil in tankers. All these are inter- 
estingly treated by Mr Blake, and the 
volume is a useful contribution to maritime 


Managers and Labour 
Management in Britain 

By I. McGivering, D. Matthews and W. H. 
Scott. 


Liverpool University Press. 165 pages. 25s. 


fi Rem is one of a seri¢s sponsored in a 
aumber of countries and financed in part 
by the Inter-University Committee in the 
United States as part of a general pro- 
gramme of research under the ttle of “ The 
Labour Problem in Economic Develop- 
ment.” The aim of this particular study is 
to characterise the main features of British 
management, including its role in relation 
to labour, particular attention being paid to 
the postwar years. 

This closely packed book is a useful intro- 
duction to those wanting to know the econo- 


Time Rates of Wages 
and Hours of Work 


Essential to every employer, this volume 
gives particulars of the minimum, or 
standard rates of wages for the more 
important industries and occupations, 


annually, the edition just published 
relates to the position as at Ist April, 
1960. 16s. (post 10d.) 


Commodity Series 


An annual series, prepared by the Com- 
monwealth Economic Committee, giv- 
ing, in summary form, statistical data of 
wotld production, consumption and 
trade for groups of allied commodities. 
Recent issues include: Industrial Fibres; 
Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds. 

Each 10s. (post 10d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


ome (7) So) 
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Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* diesel en- 
gines, Covering a power range from 300 to 1,800 hp, Maybach 
diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they can 
achieve major overhaul lives of between 12,000 and 16,000 
hours. 

The proven basic design features of the whole range (straight 
4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can be turbo- 
charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The range operates 
up to 1,600 rpm and combines the best performance and design 
qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines: light 
weight and compactness; excellent thermal efficiency; and 
extremely long life. ’ 
Advanced design features 
The pistons are pressure-oil cooled. This gives very efficient 
heat dissipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a mini- 
mum. The roller bearing, disc-webbed crankshaft is exception- 
ally rigid within its tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal 
is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low 
is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 


flash has been found intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! 

Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com- 
ponents, are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider- 
ably reduced. And during servicing semi-skilled labour can be 


used because great thought has been given to easy accessibility 
and removal of components. 


World-wide application 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines are designed for a wide 
variety of industrial applications, from stationary and mobile 
light and power generator sets to oil-drilling rigs and pumping 
stations. Maybach diesel engines are in service all over the 
world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliable and 
economic operation. 

For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 


Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
Coventry, England. 


* Under licence from Maybach-Motorenbau GmbH 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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..e ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
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A liner’s larder— 
the big ship way pe Africa 


Add 84 brace of fresh-shot grouse for the Windsor Castle's maiden voyage. She sailed on August 
18th. So she got the pick of the first week’s bag from the moors. It’s thirteen and a half days from 
Southampton to the Cape, which means anything up to fifty important meals for important 
people—the passengers, you and your friends. And between meals? Dances, cinema shows, 
parties, games, bathing on deck, activity, idleness, sociability and sleep. It’s sunshine and 
smooth seas on this fair weather route. Big ships, once a week. Thirteen and a half days 
of five-star living, all on the price of your travel ticket. 


the going’s good by GJ NN 7 oO N 126 CA & rhe 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. a mailship leaves Southampton for the Cape. About twice a month line rs an ave London 
for the Round Africa voyage. Chief Passenger Office, Dept. 5, 19-21 Old Bond Street, Lon Wt. Tel 
HYDe Park 8400, or Travel Agents. 
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mic, institutional and ideological setting 
within which British management operates. 
It will also be valuable as a work of 
reference to those already familiar with 
the setting, since it summarises a great deal 
of information and refers to relevant econo- 
mic and social research. 


The study combines a factual survey with 
generalisations. Chapter I on British indus- 
trial structure and Chapter II on managerial 
characteristics and organisation are mainly 
descriptive, and where there are generalisa- 
tions they are not likely to arouse much 
controversy. Chapter iit on management 
and industrial. relations attempts more 
judgments. Mr Matthews—the author of 
this, much the most interesting, chapter 
—regrets that the growth of industry-wide 
bargaining has led to restricted dealings 
between local management and union 
representatives. He thinks that the tendency 
in British industry to separate negotiation 
and consultation is unhealthy. 

The authors are cautiously critical of 
British management. They think that more 
complex technological processes are having, 
and will continue to have, a considerable 
influence on management attitudes, leading 
managers to concentrate more on produc- 
tivity than on short-term profitability. This 
will encourage, they suggest, a marked shift 
in emphasis away from haggling over wage 
rates in industrial relations to an endeavour 
to elicit co-operation from labour. 


The International Scene 


— on International Affairs 


Selected, edited and introduced by Noble 
Frankland assisted by Patricia Woodcock. 
Documents on International Affairs 
1956 


Selected, edited and introduced by Noble 
Frankland assisted by Vera King. 


Documents on Internationa! Affairs 
1957 
Selected, edited and introduced by Noble 
Frankland assisted by Vera King. 

Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 513 pages, 60s., 
70 Bae, 84s., and $55 pages, 708. respec- 
tively. 


. taken on a life of its own ; and this makes 
one wonder whether one wants the “ Survey 
of International Affairs” at all, since the 
document: volumes provide the basic refer- 
ence material, which was always the most 
valuable part of the surveys once 
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pleasure of reading Professor Toynbee’s 
purple passages was over. 

"The chees valleesys deg Mic Peenbiend hes 
edited are models of their kind, and contain 
much of the material needed for the study 
of contemporary history; and they also 
serve as a useful reminder of how quickly 
we forget the details even of episodes that 
had stirred us deeply, such as the Suez 
affair and the Hungarian Revolution of 
1956. In fact, of course, years are not 
seen the most convenient divisions for 
material of this kind, and Mr Frankland 
has, for instance, extended his 1957 volume 
into 1958 so as to complete the — 
of letters between Mr Macmillan and 
Bulganin, (and how hollow they ring, and 
whaf echoes from twenty years earlier they 
arouse). = 

If the documents a — to 
appear regularly, we u wait- 
ing for the survey. When it does appear, 
it will be too late to provide us with a 
source-book ; and, at the same time, it will 
be too soon to be a real work of history, 
even if the story of one year were a suita 
form for a historical narrative. Perhaps what 
Chatham House should be doing ‘s sponsor- 
ing real historical studies of recent events— 
a hist 
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whereas the salesman was faced with enor- 
mous abstract problems, especially when 
trying to sell the earlier 3-litres, which 
lacked speed, to customers who had been 
out in the 30/98 Vauxhall. 

Mr Hillstead also feels that he was not 
brought in sufficiently on technical confer- 
ences, and he makes it clear that, if he had 
been, there would have been no 6}-litre 
Bentley, which he refers to as aimed at the 
Rolls- market, a luxury he considers: 
the Bentley Company of before 1930 
ill afford. “ Fifty Years With 
lives up to its title but also goes beyond i 
and the book’s true is to 
chip on the outeesty abet If W. 
Bentley should see fit to write another 
himself, one feels that he could without di 
culty dispose of the criticisms which 
Hillstead levels at him. 
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Uneasy Dynasty 


Sons of the Conqueror 


By George Slocombe. 
Hutchinson. 240 pages. 258. 
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circumstances while hunting. The eldest, 
a pathetic Cardiff Castle, 
start whi bs cmaiiiend th aeaee 
the Whine Shine Fanny vik en denis 
the White Ship. Forty-eight years after the 
Conqueror’s death there was no direct male 
heir, and the Norman dynasty ended in the 
bloody wars of Stephen and Matilda. 
Mr Slocombe leaves the reader in a state 
of fascinated horror. Conditions approxi- 
mate to those described by Hobbes: “ con- 
per phage pb Sito tem 
e man, solitary, poore, nasty, 
brutish and short.” It is salutary to read of 
a Europe more barbaric and more chaotic 
ee 
women children was commonplace, and 
little security was to be found outside the 
cloister. 
aie Scene spe ee eee 
book os Gaus aie tively 
on ,» = ial 
account of the infamous Mabel of Belléme. 
But his book contains material which is 
ae te ceemiaiies os nee 
concentrating on personalities 
provides a stimulating introduction to a 
complicated period. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
ihe work of the editorial staff in London. 








Retreat on 
Defence 


LD soldiers never retreat, they only adjust their positions. That 
O experienced old soldier, President Eisenhower, is now nearing 
the end of one of the quietestamajor adjustments of position since 
the British slipped silently out of Gallipoli one night in 1916. Since 
April, in a series of step-by-step withdrawals, Mr Eisenhower has 
agreed—or is expected to agree before Congress adjourns next 
month—to spend almost all the extra which Congress has 
added to the defence budget of $39.3 billidn he submitted last 
January. A total of probably over $1.5 billion will be released for 
the purchase of weapons sought by Congress but not, originally, 
by the President. It is true that Congress also cut items worth 
$1.25 billion out of the defence budget (some of them at the 
Administration’s request, notably as a result of its subsequent 
decision to reduce production of the Bomarc anti-aircraft missile). 
But the net effect is clear. The Presiderit has tacitly abandoned 
the claim he made earlier this year to know better than anyone 
else how much should |be spent on what. The retreat has also 
opened a hole, which aby never be closed again, in the budgetary 
Maginot line associated with the name of Mr Maurice Stans, the 
head of the Bureau of the Budget and the President’s strong right 
hand in holding down federal spending. 

The process began in April. Mr Thomas Gates, the Secretary 
of Defence, told the chairman of the congressional committees he 
was then negotiating with that he was willing to accept funds 
towards nine future Polaris submarines instead of three (in addition 
to full financing for three) ; he also accepted an extra 18 Atlas 
intercontinental missiles and various other items. In May Mr 
Gates, having now got the knack of it, further volunteered to let 
money be pressed upon him for modernising the Army’s weapons, 
for improving the art of anti-submarine warfare and for buying 
fifty C-130 troop-carrying aircraft capable, between them, of trans- 
porting a brigade of infantry. This month President Eisenhower, 
joining the act in person, has agreed to several other changes asked 
for by Congress. The number of Polaris submarines to be started 
this year has been raised from three to five ; the B-70 bomber, 
which will fly at three times the speed of sound, has been dug up 
from the grave to which the President and Mr Stans had con- 
signed it ; and more money will also be spent on the Army’s new 
tank, the M-6o, and on equipping the Strategic Air Command 
to mount an airborne alert if one should prove necessary. 

In all, these concessions will cost more than $1.3 billion. They 
cover nearly three quarters of the items which Congress tacked on 
to the defence budget. In addition, Senator Kennedy’s advisers 
think that up to $300 million more can be extracted from Mr 
Eisenhower in the present rumip session of Congress. There is 
unlikely to be a new appropriations Bill, because such measures 
have to start in the House of Representatives and Mr George 
Mahon, the House’s defence expert, is known to be satisfied with 
the present Bill. But if Senator Kennedy and Senator Lyndon 
_ Johnson, by informal negotiation with the Secretary of Defence, 
can get the Administration to disburse this extra $300 million, only 
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about a tenth of Congress's additions would be “ unprogrammed 
in no-year accounts”—the Defence Department's quaint 
euphemism for “ unspent.” 

The defence budget is still far from satisfactory to everyone. 
Congress has imposed a flat cut of three per cent in the funds for 
purchasing all kinds of equipment, because the House of Repre- 
sentatives thought that this would make procurement officers more 
efficient ; in fact, it will probably simply make them buy three per 
cent less of everything. The Army will get, at best, less than a 
sixth of the extra $900 million it says it needs for really modern 
weapons. The Strategic Air Command will get enough money for 
only half the 125 B-52s which it would like to be able to keep 
permanently airborne in a crisis. But the important fact is that the 
President has yielded something to Congress on practically all the 
major points at issue between them—the airborne alert, the B-70, 
the Polaris submarines, the Atlas, and the Army’s and Navy's 
readiness for limited war. 

This can be explained only in part by the President's alarm 
over Mr Khrushchev’s present truculence. Mr Eisenhower's 
ambition to limit the defence budget also appears to have lost the 
support of a large part of his Cabinet. Mr Gates is notably less 
ardent for economy than were either of his predecessors as Secre- 
tary of Defence, Mr McElroy and Mr Wilson. It is reported that 
Mr Herter, the Secretary of State, urged the President last month 
to sanction a large increase in defence spending. 


HE retreat frofa Mr Stans is unlikely to stop there. Senator 
Kennedy will tell Congress in some detail before it adjourns 
what changes he will make in the military budget if he becomes 
President. The prescription will undoubtedly be radical. Senator 
Kennedy’s advisers include both General Gavin, the ex-paratrooper 
who wants to double the size of the Army, and people who believe 
(as the Rand Corporation does) that the Administration has 
seriously underestimated the Soviet lead in intercontinental 
missiles ; they think the Russians may already have 200 or 300 
to the Americans’ nine. Senator Kennedy is expected to say that 
he would spend an extra billion dollars next year to speed produc- 
tion of the Minuteman and the Polaris—the only strategic missiles 
on which it is worth concentrating now, since they will be ready 
as soon as any Atlases and Titans ordered next year. A further 
billion dollars would be devoted to the airborne alert and other 
devices for protecting America’s existing deterrent force. The 
Army would get another half billion for modern equipment, thus 
giving it a start towards its recently announced goal of a force in 
which by 1970 nobody will have to walk (what it does when it runs 
out of modern roads is not clear). The total addition to the military 
budget would be at least $3 billion. 
It is equally certain that Vice-President Nixon would spend sub- 
ee eee 


subject to the iddaanea aoe of fiscal conservatism within 
the Republican party which have shaped Mr Eisenhower's Presi- 
dency. Presumably he will also inherit a number of military 
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optimism. The result is that 


recognises that rearmament on the scale he proposes might well 
cause raised eyebrows, not to mention trembling knees, in many 
parts of the uncommitted world.. His advisers are therefore looking 
for ways to reassure worried neutrals. - The pill of an expanded 
arms budget is likely to be sweetened by an offer to withdraw 
ican forces from a number of bases in foreign countries. 
Morocco, Japan and Turkey are obvious candidates. 

i i that can be given up, 


of technology 
we caused the 
onclusion. 


‘ Who Goes Slow? 


ast week Mr Eisenhower, who normally has little use for his 
Democratic predecessor, took a leaf out of Mr Truman’s 


down progress on Bills affecting social welfare which the Demo- 
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old people meet their medical bills, Senator Kennedy and his vice- 
presidential candidate, Senator Johnson, will have to make a strong 
fight on the floor if they are not to be frustrated by the coalition 
between the Republicans and their own conservative wing. The 
Senate Finance Committce has rejected the liberals’ proposal to 
use the federal social security programme to insure all old people 
against the hazards of illness and has adopted, instead, a Bill (spon- 
sored by a Democrat, Senator Kerr of Oklahoma) which would 
restrict federal help to old people on public assistance and those 
who prove that they cannot pay their medical bills. 

In the House, which returned to Washington only this weck, 
an even more decisive battle is going on. This is the attempt of 
Mr Rayburn, the Democratic leader, to force the conservative Rules 
Committee to relax its death-grip on liberal measures. The Rules 
Committce’s powers do not consist merely of its ability to prevent 
Bills from reaching the floor. It can also impede, bias, or even 
prevent the conferences between representatives of the House and 
Senate which are necessary when they have passed differing versions 
of the same measure. The Bill to provide federal aid for schools 
must go to such a conference. Two other Bills—one on housing 
and another to legalise on-site picketing in the construction indus- 
try—still languish in the Rules Committee. It is testimony to 
the hard bargaining which is going on with Mr Smith, the reac- 
tionary Democratic chairman of the committee, that Mr Rayburn 
conceded this week that the housing bill might have to be aban- 
doned ; so may the picketing Bill. 


The Fed Strikes Again 


HE Federal Reserve Board took the business community by sur- 
prise when it authorised on Thursday of last week a cut in the 
discount rate (the rate charged on loans to commercial banks) from 
34 to 3 per cent. This is the second time this summer that the 
discount rate has been lowered; carly in June the rate was cut by 
half a percentage point from the 4 per cent level 'that had been 
in force since September of last year. While the commercial banks 
still claim that a downward revision of their high rate structure is 
not imminent, they are unlikely to be able to maintain much longer 
a prime rate (the rate 


so swiftly on the 
heels of the measures taken earlier in that week by the 
Reserve authorities to broaden the lending base of the commercial 
banks. It had been widely assumed that the central bank would 
pause and watch the effect of these moves before taking any further 
step to ease credit. Last week's reduction was dismissed by officials 
as a “technical adjustment” to bring the discount rate into line 
with the Treasury bill rate. But in moving with such speed, the 
central bank has made it clear that it considers the economy in need 
of some positive encouragement. In the 1957-58 recession the 
Board was accused of keeping a tight hold on the credit reins when 
the horse was no longer moving forward ; with business a good deal 
less than buoyant this summer, it clearly does not intend to lay 
itself open to this charge a second time. 
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Courting the 


Farm Vote 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
_ choosing their presidential and vice- 
presidential nominees last month both 
parties by-passed the claims of the mid- 
western agricultural areas, but the candicates 
set about repairing this omission immediately. 
Both have promised to choose a mid- 
westerner to head the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Even before returning to Washington 
from the convention Mr Nixon spent a day 
with Republican farm representatives, and 
Mr Kennedy has called a similar meeting in 
Towa this weekend at which he is expected 

to make his first major campaign speech. 
Political interest in the “farm vote” 
centres on the middle west, because this is 
the area where economic discontent among 
farmers is greatest and where it has been 
showing itself most clearly in congressional 
and other elections. Whether or not the 
Democratic trend in these states will be 
evident in the elections in November is a 
question which will still be hard to answer 
even after the presidential candidates have 
outlined their farm policies in detail. To 
judge from the platforms adopted at the con- 
ventions there will be little basic difference 
between these. Both platforms emphasised 
in general terms the need to help the farmer 
and to dispose of the surpluses which now 


* overhang the market by feeding them to 


hungry people abroad. Mr Nixon will pre- 
sumably follow the general line of offering 
the farmer greater freedom to produce more 
but at prices which would be supported at 
lower levels than those promised by the 


' Democrats. Mr Kennedy will advocate 


stricter controls on output in order to safe- 

guard the taxpayers from the full impact of 

his high price supports. 
Farmers are divided as to which is the 


“I Haven't Got The Other Details Worked Out Yet“ 
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better approach, depending on the crops they 
grow and the regions they live in. Cattle 
breeders, vegetable growers and the many 
other groups which are doing well with little 
or no direct help from the government would 
prefer to be left entirely alone. And even 
midwestern wheat farmers, whose difficulties 
are the greatest and who want more help, 
must realise that nothing the government 
can do will really solve the agricultural 
problem. The candidates, too, must recog- 
nise this although they will not dare to admit 
it. The most that can be hoped for is the 
alleviation of some of the more immediate 
effects of the current agricultural revolution 
while it is finding a new equilibrium—a 
process which will take years. 

It is a revolution brought about by new 
machines and fertilisers, new strains of seed 
and livestock, and new methods of cultiva- 
tion which enable the land to produce ever- 
increasing quantities with less labour—but 
much more capital; this year’s harvest 
threatens to be the largest ever. The effects 
of this revolution were masked by the huge 
wartime demands for food and fibre between 
1940 and 1952, when the Democrats were in 
power. The Republicans took over just as 
the full impact of this revolution began to be 
felt, and are thus blamed by farmers for 
maladjustments which were inevitable. More- 
over, the farmer’s lot has been the less bear- 
able because the decline in his fortunes has 
coincided with a period of mounting pros- 
perity in other sections of the economy. The 
blame has attached itself particularly to Mr 
Benson, the Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Mr Nixon’s first action after 
receiving the némination was to try to disso- 
ciate himself from Mr Benson—a manoeuvre 
that enabled Mr Kennedy to accuse the 
Republican candidate of repudiating a faithful 
colleague for the sake of political expediency. 


HE agricultural revolution has meant 
TY eae people at work on the farms; 
farm employment has dropped from 10 mil- 
lion in 1945 to 7.4 million last year. Thus 
the fall in total farm income, which Mr 
Kennedy regards as the chief domestic 
problem, has not in fact brought an equiva- 
lent fall in farm income a head. The revolu- 
tion has also produced bigger farms. 
Mechanisation (which is essential today to 
profitable farming) is only worthwhile when 
the units cultivated are large. Whereas a 
generation ago a hundred-acre farm with 20 
cows was a satisfactory undertaking in 
Wisconsin, today it takes about 500 acres 
and 100 cows to make money. In the country 
as a whole this has been reflected in a fall 
in the number of farms from 5.9 million to 
45 million in the last fifteen years while 


the total area of farmland has remained rela-- 
' tively stable. But thanks to mechanisation 


the larger farms of today can still be run by a 
single family, thus preserving that ideal of all 
American politicians, the family farm. 
Farming today does, however, require a 
high degree of efficiency and a great deal of 
capital; hence the Democratic emphasis on 
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the need for better credit facilities for agri- 
culture. The farmer who is poor in skill or 
in money is driven out of business and his 
land is either bought up by a neighbour or 
left idle. The ex-farmer probably finds a job 
in the factories which are appearing in mid- 
western states to take advantage of the supply 
of relatively high-class labour coming off the 
farms. He will probably also join a trade 
union and come under Democratic influences, 
while the man who remains on the farm is 
now a capitalist whose natural sympathies 
are Republican. 
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Faster Pace in Space 


victories in outer space on one day have proved a timely 
1 American morale. Last week Discoverer XIII soared 
circling the earth seventeen times, success- 


t this week. It also marks 
endéavour to get man into space and 
second victory, again attributable to 
of the rocket-powered X15 which 
of 24.8 miles before, its fuel 

ter this year the X15 will 

engine that promises to lift 
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in-the-street-below the most sensational of last 
successful launching by the civilian 
balloon-like object which is darting 
a brisk 15,641 miles an hour and circling 
oa which is as tall as a 


he 
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Hel 


d against its surface to any points 
speed, Echo I allows only brief 


Riitists pees ant of oe But 
Bchocs might provide a continuous means 
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into space, despite a long list of failures, is now moving along at 
a fast pace. Altogether the United States has placed 23 satellites 
in orbit around the earth, of which 13 are still in position, as 


’ well as ewo solar satellites. The Russians, so far as is known, have 
launched five earthly satellites (of which two are still extant) and 


pore baegsar sh peongichd rhe agra apemmperragh ie 
hopes and expectations for the next ten years—a programme that 
will cost at least $30 billion. It expects to put a man into orbit 
sometime next year ; to land an unmanned craft on the moon in 
three years ; and to send man to the moon and back “ after 1970.” 
Te two-year-old agency, however, ison the fringes of some novel 
administrative problems. The prospect that within a few years 
space will be of practical use for such services as weather fore- 
casting and communications opens up the whole question of the 
part that private industry should be allowed to play and with what 
and regulation. The Federal Communications Com- 
it a proposal from the American Tele- 
Company for the use of §0 satellites for 

and television facilities. 


Scholars in Limbo 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ively debate over the role of the scholar in the United States 


arising out of the conflicting claims of the academic 
the world of affairs, has given a new sense of urgency 
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account—a conviction that helps to 
the stereotypes of the absent-minded 
undernourished but uncomplaining graduate 
ican scholar has had a lot to be absent-minded 
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to reflect (but not to receive or. 
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and uncomplaining about. Traditionally he has been denied the 
respect accorded to the man of action, who has cleared the wilder- 
ness, or met a payroll. And, at least in the first decade of the post- 
war period, his problems of status were aggravated by loss of real 
income as prices soared while salaries remained earth-bound. 

Those who are anxious to improve the lot of the approximately 
250,000 graduate students in the United States concentrate their 
fire on what Dr Barzun, the Dean of the Graduate School and 
Provost of Columbia University, describes as the “ slow, dubious 
and disagreeable” process of obtaining the PhD degree, which 
is still the trade union card for the practising scholar, whether he 
aspires to be a college teacher, an academic research worker, or 
even a senior member of a governmental or industrial research 
staff. The MA degree, which has lost a good deal of prestige during 
the last generation, is a wayside halt on the road to the PhD 
(or a consolation prize for those who fail to reach their destina- 
tion). It serves as a first professional degree, in a variety of guises 
(Master of Business Administration, Master of Social Work, 
Master of Public Health) but primarily in education, because it 
is a qualification for advancement in the state-supported schools. 
The PhD normally requires the Le of two years of resi- 
dence, or sixteen four-monthly courses, followed by the presenta- 
tion of an “ original ” thesis, embodying the equivalent of at least 

a year’s additional labour. The Master’s degree usually requires 
residence of a year, or a year and a half (eight to twelve courses) 
and sometimes (but not always) a less ambitious thesis. But 
the catch is that this work need not be completed within a set 
period, and graduate students frequently, if not customarily, take 
their time over it. At Columbia, which grants more higher degrees 
than any other American university, nearly half of the 1,451 regular 
graduate students who had entered the university in 1948 had not 
earned either degree by 1956. 


R BERNARD BERELSON, whose book, “ Graduate Education in 
the United States,” will appear soon, points out that this 
procrastination is accounted for mainly by the need to earn a 
living, usually by undertaking part-time teaching or research work. 
Almost all candidates for a doctorate receive some form of fellow- 
ship, either from the government or the university. But only a 
fifth receive any help from their families, or borrow as much as 
$1,000 to complete their studies. The contrast with law and 
medicine is striking. In medical schools and in the better law 
schools education is a full-time job. The expense is regarded as 
an investment, which will pay dividends in future earnings. 
There are other circumstances that prolong the period of 
graduate study. Graduate students may feel unprepared, at the end 
of their two years of often miscellaneous and undirected course 
work, for the general examinations which are designed to test their 
overall knowledge of their field. The scope of these examinations 


' and their emphasis on detailed knowledge rather than on analytical 


powers tend to encourage delay, in the hope that the further 
accumulation of facts will conceal more fundamental 


limbo. Those who do may be discouraged from ever attempting 
major scholarly work again. 

A number of specific proposals for reform have been advanced, 
such as increased emphasis on a three-year programme for 
the PhD, higher standards of admission to graduate work, a com- 
pulsory first-year course in methods of research, general examina- 


student is being exorcised by even 
customers simply will not wait. Almost half the output of PhDs i 
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the physical sciences is absorbed into industry, and both industry 
and the government demand increasing numbers of students with 
higher degrees in the stial sciences. College teaching is able to 
attract only a minority of the yearly crop of some 10,000 PhDs, 
and Mr Berelson has suggested that a less ambitious version of the 
doctorate may have to be introduted in order to meet the demand 
of the colleges for qualified teachers. All this means that there is 
much more incentive to get a degree as quickly as possible and 
the new fellowships and | provided by the National Defence 
Education Act are supplying additional funds for full-time study. 

The working conditions and salaries of senior scholars are also 
improving under the pressure of competition from industry, the 
government, the foundations and the educational institutions 
themselves. Moreover, the Ford Foundation’s half-a-billion dollar 
programme of grants to raise salaries in colleges and universities 
has apparently succeeded in making the level of academic salaries 
a major issue. Teachers in colleges and particularly in universities 
also used to complain bitterly of the “ publish or perish” rule 
that required the regular production of books and articles, even 
if they were unprofitable in either monetary or scholarly terms. 
Now the scholar is likely to be besieged by the foundations, goverh- 


Wines 
of the 
| West 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 
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ment agencies and business corporations competing for his services 
on projects which may be of doubtful scholarly value but are 
unquestionably remunerative. In addition, the universities are not 
unwilling to recognise the man who brings in the fattest research 
contract as a likely candidate for ion. A recent article in 
The Reporter magazine, is entitled “ The Affluent Professors.” 
Does this amount to the renaissance of the intellectual in Ameri- 
can life, which Mr John Fischer, the editor of Harpers magazine, 
has welcomed so enthusiastically ? The deference paid to scholars 
—particularly, at the moment, by the presidential candidates—is 
indeed striking. But it could also be argued that the intellectuals, 
having failed to vanquish the men of affairs in Roosevelt's New 
Deal, having preserved an uneasy alliance with them during the 
war, and having withdrawn progressively from positions of power 
in the decade after. it, are now returning to the world—but 
only on the world’s terms. In the place of Emerson's century- 


time sitting in committee meetings, drawing up research, 
bent rae asian ots eae eee a 
an outside consultant. 


nN February the California Wine Insti- 

tute sponsored tastings of its members’ 
wines by the Wine and Food Societies 
of Oxford and Cambridge universities. 
For most of the participants this was their 
first savouring of the California vintage, 
and by all accounts they were quite 
favourably impressed by such 
as the Beaulieu Rutherford 1946 Cabernet 
Sauvignon (which was served to Queen 
Elizabeth at the White House) and the 
Paul Masson 1954 Pinot Noir (which was 
served to Mr Khrushchev by President 
Eisenhower). For these tastings to take 
place the Board of Trade had to allow 
token imports of Californian wines for 
“educational purposes,” since commer- 
cial imports are excluded at present. 
When Mr Maudling, the President of the 
Board of Trade, visited San Francisco in 
May he was asked to end this discrimina- 
tion against wines from the dollar area. 

California has no plans to flood the 
United Kingdom with its wines, even 
if the restrictions are relaxed. (The aim 
of foreign tasting is rather to impress 
Americans.) But ‘its vintners feel that 
their wines would stand comparison with 
those from the continent which are tradi- 
tionally found on British tables. Many 
comparative tastings have been held in 
the United States in an effort to persuade 
Americans that their growing taste for 
European wines is based on nothing but 


snobbery. According to the Wine Insti- 
tute, at a series of tastings of unidentified 
wines Californian growths were preferred 
in 172 instances to 168 for the imported 
ones and were rated higher for such 
qualities as clarity, bouquet and flavour. 
(The tasters included debutantes, maga- 
zine writers, members of women’s clubs 
and Chambers of Commerce and film 
stars.) The average price of the Cali- 
fornian wines was $1.62 a bottle, less than 
half the $3.78 for the imported wines. 


Oo reason for the similarity between 
Californian wines and Europeans ones 
is the fact that the vines in California 
came originally from European stock. In 


Since the end of the eclipse imposed 
by Prohibition, the industry has flourished 
and grown. In 1934, the first year after 
repeal, total shipments of wine, nearly all 
of it Californian, came to some 32.6 
million gallons and adult Americans drank 
just under half a gallon a head. In 1958 
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Helping Hands for Housing 


government insurance on 
at the June level. The figure for June had shown a 9 per cent gain 
(after seasonal adjustment) on that for the previous month, and 


in July was slightly higher than in earlier months, although 
the total for the year 90 far is 7 per cent below the comparable 


forecast that some 1,360,000 houses in all 
with 1,553,000 in 1959. These 
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the economy to put its best 
taken several steps to bolster 


‘Freedom at the Counters 


EoRo students who have been “ sitting-in” to end racial 


is convicted by local courts of breaking local or state laws that 
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forbid people of different races to eat together. It is very doubt- 
ful whether such laws are constitutional. 

At unpublicised meetings with officials of the chains the 
Attorney General appealed both to their patriotism and their 
pocket-books, pointing out that the sit-ins (and the racial discri- 
—— which prompted them) give the United States a bad name 

and also that Negroes in the North cannot be expected 
to patronise shops whose southern branches keep up the bad old 
ways. To give the new policy every chance of succeeding nothing 
was said about it until it was an accomplished fact. Mr Rogers, 
who in the past has hardly been guilty of an excess of zeal in sup- 
porting Negro rights, is one of the Vice President’s closest friends 
and Mr Nixon’s campaign to win, Negro votes will not suffer from 
getically on behalf of equal rights. 

Even before the Attorney General’s announcement traders in a 
numiber of southern cities had capitulated—including those in 
Greenboro, North Carolina, where the sit-ins started six months 
ago. Restaurants in northern Virginia threw open their doors last 
month. So far the pioneers have not been boycotted by whites, 
as they feared that they might be, and there has been bardly any 
violence. But where the battle is yet to be won Negroes and their 
white friends are still being sent to prison; in Alabama a white 
student and a Negro one have been sentenced to three months at 
hard labour for trying to have dinner together in a hotel. Even 
close to the capital, in tolerant Maryland, the proprietors of a fun 
fair have had their employees sworn in as deputy sheriffs so that 
they can arrest Negro “ trespassers,” a use of state power which is 
being challenged in the courts. So is the refusal of restaurants 
in government buildings in Atlanta, Georgia, to serve Negroes ; 
if they win their case, it will be the first legal ruling in favour of 
the “ sit-ins.” This movement has not collapsed, as some thought 
it might, with the dispersal of Negro students to their homes for 
the holidays. One new target, at,least in Atlanta, is the churches; 
there Negroes have conducted a “knecl-in” to remind white 
church-goers of the brotherhood of man. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In spite of Soviet truculence abroad and Democratic irritation 
with the White House at home Republicans and Democrats joined 
hands last week to pass the Antarctic Treaty with more than the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The treaty, which grew out of 
the International Geophysical Year and was proposed by the United 
States, provides that the Antarctic shall be used only for peaceful 
scientific purposes and prohibits military installations or nuclear 
explosions. Each of the twelve signatories will have the right of 
unlimited inspection to make certain that the treaty is not being 
violated. For the duration of the pact—34 years—all territorial 
claims will be shelved and no new ones will be entertained. Critics 
of the treaty, most of them southern Democrats, disliked placing 
American territorial claims in abeyance, and objected to opening 
the continent to the Soviet Union. But the vote showed that the 
Senate as a whole appreciates the importance of keeping military 
rivalries out of at least one continent and the value of securing 
Soviet ‘agreement, for the first time, to the principle of inspection 
of bases. This may provide a useful precedent when the time 
comes to discuss territorial claims in outer space. 


* * * 


In 1959 half of America’s families had an income of $5,417 or 
more, 6 per cent above 1958, and the median income of individuals 
rose to $2,606, § percent more than in 1958. Both figures were 
records and brought significant increases in purchasing power, since 
prices went up only about 1 per cent in the year. 
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Change in Rhodesia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN) SALISBI 


He Central Atrican Federation, especially Southern Rhodesia 
T is a land awakened from a deep political sleep by having not 
just the covers jerked away but the bed turned upside down 
Since 19§3 this particular sleeper has successfully snored through 
the warning noises of a dozen racial alarm clocks, so that the method 
of awakening, through the racial strife in Bulawayo and Salisbury 
and the upheaval in the Congo, though tragic, was to be expected 
It is what has happened since that is surprising. When the 
ex-Belgian Congo) disintegrated and floods of white refugees 
motored southwards in convoys, white Northern Rhodesians, with 
Katanga on their doorstep, hastened to arms in home guards and 
the like. Southern Rhodesia, from the prime minister downwards, 
hurried to help, saving: “It can’t happen here.” Then it did 
The bed fell on father and nothing has been the same since 
Southern Rhodesia has long felt itself secure behind three 
bulwarks. The first was: “ We know how to handle our Africans 
No African has been killed in civil disturbance since 1896." This 
went when Sir Edgar Whitehead arrested three leaders of th 
nationalist National Democratic party and when within hours 
the African townships of Salisbury and Bulawayo crupted. The 


tragic miscalculation of the arrests, the violence that followed, and 
the calling out of troops are now wrvly described here as the 
* Whitehead war.” The two other defences were: “* Pohucal power 
must always remain in civilised hands * (meaning white hands) in 
i parliament with no African members ; and the Land Apportion 
ment Act of 1925, an Act originally designed to safeguard African 
land rights in Africa but which, in the changing circumstances 
became a bulwark of the policy of segregation because it prevented 
Africans from owning land in European areas and in the principal 
cities 

A week ago Sir Edgar Whitchead abandoned the first of these 
defences when he introduced into his parliament, where his 
majority is two, a Bill to increase the number of constituencies in 
such a way that some new seats will be in the areas where almost 
all the political voters are black. The effect will be to bring into 
the new parliament at least six African members who will very 
likely hold the balance of power between the government and 
the opposition. Finally, the Land Apportionment Act, which in 
the context of Rhodesia in 1960 preserves the Simon-pure white- 
ness of residential and business areas which may have made sense 
in 192§, is also being ushered out by way of a unanimous recom- 
mendation of a select committee of parliament. 

These are the recent facts of life in Southern Rhodesia. To 
them must be added the certainty that the Monckton report will 
give the Federation at most five years to make its political basis 
acceptable to its African ciuzens , Dr Banda’s apparently serious 
attempt to ensure that the new Nyasaland consutution works in 
spite of the wilder wing of his supporters ; Northern Rhodesia’s 
recent bill outlawing racial discrimination in public places ; and 
the ever present confusion of the Lumumba-Tshombe ballet next 
door. It is carly yet for detailed analysis of such a situation, but 
some firm conclusions can be drawn, some genuine optimism justi- 
tied and a reef of dangers seen. The Bulawayo Chronicle says 
that Sir Edgar Whitehead has shown that “ he is at last determined 


RY 


straitjacket imposed by an all-white party 


political svstem Ss iS true 


Sir Edgar is an intellectual, 
He has no political cronies and almost 
contact with what is really going on among either 
Africans or Europeans in his own country. The Whitehead war 
was totally unanticipated. It never occurred to Sir Edgar that 
trouble would follow a routine arrest of three noisy nationalists 
It never occurred to him, either, to tell the federal prime minister 
jabout the arrests in advance, an action which exposed the risks 
of Sir Roy Welensky’s position as federal premier. Once Sir 
Edgar Whitehead had acted and trouble resulted, Sir Roy's actions 
were governed by Sir Edgar’s ill judgment. Federal troops had 
to be brought in. Though it is common knowledge here that 
Sir Roy thought the whole business mishandled, a disavowal of 
Sir Edgar—a party colleague, an old friend and a fellow prime 
minister living across the road—was unthinkable. 

So much for Sir Edgar’s weakness. He lacks utterly Sir Roy 
Welensky’s built-in receiving set tuned to the mood of a local 
cinzenry and electorate 


capacity and his 


academic, lonely 


no personal 


At the same time, Sir Edgar's intellectual 
aloofness enable him to think out and take 
measures that his intelligence tell him are essential. He faces his 
parliament, tells it that Africans are going to be admitted to it, 
declares the Land Apportionment Act to be anachronistic nonsense 
Iks of a national tndaba at which all views will be represented 
pace of a week. Such moves, with Sir Roy Welensky 
xe handled with immense political skill, with a two-steps 
step-back technigue designed to avert too hea 


the opposition 


N present circumstances, when the sand in the hour glass ts 
I low, it may be that Sir Edgar is now as right as he was wrong 
when he ordered the NDP arrests. Certainly he seems mildly 
amused rather than frightened at the reaction of the white segre- 
gationist wing of his parliamentary opposition who, led by Mr 
Harper, are so out of touch with reality as to sound like a recording 
from the political life of South Africa before Smuts went. There 
are dangers, of course. A new note of bitterness is discernible 
in the white opposition in both federal and territorial parliaments. 
Some Europeans, who cannot see themselves living with Africans 
on other than a master-servant basis, will either rally to the opposi- 
tion or leave the country. Their African equivalents will seek to 
shout down compromise. 

There is already a faint note of “ bread and circuses.” Football 
pools are being legalised, African participation in local lotteries 
is greatly increasing, dog racing is promised—and all are overdue, 
as is anything that relieves the dullness of Afmcan (and Euro- 
pean) daily life here. Furthermore, basic African wage rates are 
being raised—by law where not by consent. Sir Edgar Whitehead 
is showing courage and speed if little political skill, and Sir Roy 
Welensky’s recent blunt talking to European audiences in the 
North and in Southern Rhodesia suggests that Central Africa may 
it last have learned its basic lesson. If it has not, it is not likely 
to get another opportunity. 
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Change in Rhodesia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


HE Central African Federation, especially Southern Rhodesia, 

is a land awakened from a deep political sleep by having not 

just the covers jerked away but the bed turned upside down. 
Since 1953 this particular sleeper has successfully snored through 
the warning noises of a dozen racial alarm clocks, so that the method 
of awakening, through the racial strife in Bulawayo and Salisbury 
and the upheaval in the Congo, though tragic, 


ex-Belgian Congo disintegrated and floods of white refugees 
motored southwards in convoys, white Northern Rhodesians, with 
Katanga on their doorstep, hastened to arms in home guards and 
the like. Southern Rhodesia, from the prime minister downwards, 
hurried to help, saying: “It can’t happen here.” Then it did. 
The bed fell on father and nothing has been the same since. 

Southern Rhodesia has long felt itself secure behind three 
bulwarks. The first was: “We know how to handle our Africans. 
No African has been killed in civil disturbance since 1896.” This 
went when Sir Edgar Whitehead arrested three leaders of the 
nationalist National Democratic party and when within hours 
the African townships of Salisbury and Bulawayo erupted. The 
tragic miscalculation of the arrests, the violence that followed, and 
the calling out of troops are now wryly described here as the 
“ Whitehead war.” The two other defences were: “ Political power 
must always remain in civilised hands” (meaning white hands) in 
a parliament with no African members ; and the Land Apportion- 
ment Act of 1925, an Act originally designed to safeguard African 
land rights in Africa but which, in the changing circumstances, 
became a bulwark of the policy of segregation because it prevented 
Africans from owning land in European areas and in the principal 
cities. 

A week ago Sir Edgar Whitehead abandoned the first of these 
defences when he introduced into his parliament, where his 
majority is two, a Bill to increase the number of constituencies in 
such a way that some new seats will be in the areas where almost 
all the political voters are black. The effect will be to bring into 
the new parliament at least six African mémbers who will very 


ness of residential and business areas which may have made sense 
in 1925, is also being ushered out by way of a unanimous recom- 
mendation of a select committee of parliament. 

These are the recent facts of life in Southern Rhodesia. To 
them must be added the certainty that the Monckton report will 
give the Federation at most five years to make its political basis 
acceptable to its African citizens ; Dr Banda’s apparently serious 
attempt to ensure that the new Nyasaland constitution works in 
spite of the wilder wing of his supporters; Northern Rhodesia’s 
recent bill outlawing racial discrimination in public places ; and 
the ever present confusion of the Lumumba-Tshombe ballet next 
door. It is early yet for detailed analysis of such a situation, but 
some firm conclusions can be drawn, some genuine optimism justi- 
fied and a reef of dangers seen. The Chronicle says 
that Sir Edgar Whitehead has shown that “ he is at last determined 


to break out of the straitjacket imposed by an all-white party 
political system.” This is true. Sir Edgar is an intellectual, 
academic, lonely man. He has no political cronies and almost 
no personal contact with what is really going on among either 
Africans or Europeans in his own country. The Whitehead war 
was totally unanticipated. It mever occurred to Sir Edgar that 
trouble would follow a routine arrest of three noisy nationalists. 
It never occurred to him, either, to tell the federal prime minister 
about the arrests in advance, an action which exposed the risks 
of Sir Roy Welensky’s position as federal premier. Once Sir 


measures that his intelligence tell him are essential. faces hi 
parliament, tells it that Africans are going to be admitted to i 
declares the Land Apportionment Act to be anachronistic nonsense, 
talks of a national indaba at which all views will be 





The Half-open Door 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


CARCELY a stone’s throw over ‘the fir trees from the cast 
German border, the refugee camp at Mariental is occupied 
not, as one might expect, by Germans, but by 292 east Europeans. 
The breadwinners among them, and some of the wives, were freed 
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refugees for whom the United Nations assumes responsibility. 
Some 3,000 of them are handicapped in one way or another and 
would like to emigrate; and of these, 1,024 asked in April and May 
to be considered for admission to England. Being adjudged 
wholly undesirable, for more or less unspeakable reasons, 92 were 
turned down straight away without even being interviewed. The 
remaining 932 were asked to come before the selection board that 
travelled from camp to camp in Germany between June 7th and 
29th. That 419 of these never showed up is regarded by the local 
authorities as another symptom of the refugees’ deepening mood 
of, vacillation and scepticism. Eventually 95 families, comprising 
345 persons, were accepted; and 51 families, comprising 151 
persons, were rejected. The first batch of handicapped refugees 
from Germany—21 persons—is planning to start for England 
towards the end of next week. — \ 

Of course, those who are going, if still a shade incredulous, 
warm visibly at the thought of the new life ahead in what they 
are convinced will be a more congenial environment. It is touch- 
ing to talk with a family whose dream of going to the earthly 
paradise that is Worksop (a relation already established there has 
told them so) is about to be fulfilled. Although they live in a 
modern flat near Hanover they have found it practically impossible 
to bridge the social gulf that remembrance of the past has sect 

the present generation of Poles and Germans. For onc 
couple, with two children in Germany, the entry into England 
will mean a family reunion with two older children who are already 
there under the auspices of the Ockenden Venture. The wife, now 
recovering from tuberculosis, had hitherto been rejected for immi- 
gration by both Australia and the United States. A Ukrainian 
family ‘in a camp near Oldenburg with the “ social handicap” of 
nine children (more than five are deemed officially to constitute a 
handicap) have also received their visas. _ 

Yet, generously as so many persons are being treated, the 
selection board’s inscrutable decisions have also hurt a number 


It is difficult to understand, for instance, why no visas have been 
given to the Polish couplé in a camp on the outskirts of Hanover 
whose 16-year-old son is being educated in England. The boy, 
who is about to go to a technical school in South Kensington, 
spends restless holidays in his parents’ cramped quarters. It 
would surely have been an act of charity to let this family live 
together where they want to be. There are other extremely 
unhappy cases. A wife with two children is about to leave for 
England; her husband has been refused a visa and is staying 
behind. The United Nations representatives in Germany under- 
stand that the British Council for Aid to Refugees has found 
enough sponsors for all who want to immigrate. Genuinely mysti- 
fied by most of the selection board’s severities, they hope it is truc 
that another board will be coming out soon to take a second look at 


Australia Shortens Sail 


FROM’ OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


HE main anxiety that must haunt the Australian Treasurer, 
Mr Harold Holt, is one about which he could say nothing in 
speech on Tuesday. It is a fear that there will 
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being warned that the economy could not stand another increase 
so soon after the disastrous award last December of an extra 
28 per cent on margins for skill, gave nothing. This caused great 
discontent and small strikes are on the increase. How ‘would 
the unions take a second refusal to adjust their basic wage ? 

That wage, they can already point out, is now about 16 shillings 
a week less than it would be if wages were still automatically 
adjusted to the cost of living, as they were until 1953. Over the 
twelve months that ended in June the retail price index (“C” 
series) rose by over 6 per cent, and it is still going up ; the new and 
more comprehensive index has shown a smaller, but still significant, 
rise. By the time a new basic wage application gets into the court, 
wage and salary earners will be at a still greater disadvantage. Yet 
while wages are at a standstill the economy continues prosperous, 
profits are high, investors happy, speculators spry. 

Meanwhile, also, if present trends were to continue unchecked, 
labour would become increasingly scarce. Only 16,000 people 
were drawing unemployment pay in June—a fall of 11,000 com- 
pared with the figure for June, 1959. This degree of full employ- 
ment means that whatever the wage rate, earnings are pushed far 
above it ; so it matters little except as a starting point for other 
claims. But while their members enjoy such scarcity value, why 
should the unions take No for an answer ? There could be a 
return of the industrial unrest which used to plague the economy, 
and which something (probably a desire to keep up the payments 
on the television) has in recent years smoothed away. The unions 
might be persuaded to make do with an increase that only partly 
restores their purchasing power, but this is unlikely unless they 
feel that other sections of the community have paid a price too— 


AUSTRALIAN BUDGET 
Principal Tax Increases | Principal Concessions 
Cancellation of income tax Age, invalid and widows’ 
in the pensions increased by §s. 
tated ex-service- 


rebate of one shilling 
pound introduced last year. Incapaci 

Company tax increased by men’s pensions increased by 
6d. to 8s. in the pound. | 10s. 





hence the raising of the company tax by sixpence to eight shillings 
in the pound. 

Another preoccupation of the Treasurer has been to bring about 
a fall in imports without restoring the import controls that were 
removed last February. This may seem to be a reversal of the 
policy then announced, which had the express objects of increasing 
the supply of goods and providing some healthy price competition 
for Australian products, and which welcomed a fall in international 
reserves. What was wanted, however, was not a steadily, perma- 
SN ee eee ae 
then a falling back. As it has turned out, imports seem to have 
found a new level of around {Ago million a month, or about 
£A1,080 million a year. If this level is maintained it will be more 
than Australia can for long afford. 

In the year that ended on June 30th exports and imports almost 
balanced at £A936 million and {A946 million respectively ; in 
the year now beginning, by contrast, export income may fall by 
perhaps {Aso million, which would be nearly {A200 million short 
of imports if they continue as at present. Again, in the year just 
ended, a net deficit of £A233 million on “ invisible” transactions 


it will surely be at least {A150 million and perhaps much more. 
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That prospect holds no immediate terrors. International reserves 
were {A512 million at the end of June, and a second line of 
reserves is the increased quota, now {A200 million, which Australia 
has with the International Monetary Fund. A fall in reserves is 


not only contemplated without dismay, it is desired, since it will 


reduce bank liquidity, and therefore lending power. Liquidity had 
already declined to 18.9 per cent of total deposits in the June 
quarter, partly because the banks were required to increase their 
statutory deposits with the Reserve Bank and partly because of 
the rise in advances. It will decline quite severely under the 
combined effect of falling reserves and the replacement of last 
year’s budget deficit of about {A29 million by this year’s estimated 
surplus of £A1§.5 million. Credit will thus become hard to get 
for all purposes, and to hasten the automatic squeeze over the 
year the Reserve Bank has asked the trading banks to make “an 
immediate and significant reduction in the rate of their lending.” 
The Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr H. C. Coombs, supported 
by his academic friends, would like to go further and instruct the 
banks about maximum interest rates ; but the Treasurer's approval 
would be needed and neither he nor most members of the cabinet 
have much confidence in the effectiveness (or political appeal) of 
this weapon. 

It has been difficult for the Treasurer to know how far to supple- 
ment with further measures the disinflationary forces that are 
already at work. By comparison, the equation of the government's 
own accounts has been easy to solve. Expenditure must increase 
as always, notably with more money promised to the states 
and more for New Guinea ; con, Si ey SN ee 
probably yield less, but revenue is rising strongly, and so, with 
extra imports, are customs duties. Such are not the i 
that may have ruffled Mr Holt’s peace of mind as he sunned 
himself last week in Northern Queensland before returning to the 
icy August gales of Canberra. Nor will he have been much worried 
about what the Labour party might make of his budget. The leader 
of the Opposition, Mr Arthur Calwell, says that its attack will 
concentrate on the failure to deal adequately with inflation—a line 
which accords ill with the Labour party’s support of increases 
and which shows how the wind is taken out of its sails by the 
decision to raise pensions and to ease the means test. Mr Holt, 
however, will not have enjoyed appearing as the dampener of 
exuberance, as the spoilsport who checked the long stock exchange 
boom and the buying spree in durable consumer goods and motor 


credit and the withdrawal of last year’s income tax rebate 
shilling in the pound, is not to be laughed off. 
Treasurer is playing down the changes he has wrought; in six 
months’ time he may be seen to have altered the : 
quite considerably. 


Ceylon’s New Prospectus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


(The Ceylon government’s proposal to take over the country's 
newspapers is discussed on page 710.) 
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refugees for whom the United Nations assumes responsibility. 
Some 3,000 of them are handicapped in one way or another and 
would like to emigrate; and of these, 1,024 asked in April and May 
to be considered for admission to England. Being adjudged 
wholly undesirable, for more of less unspeakable reasons, 92 wefe 
turned down straight away without even being interviewed. The 
remaining 932 were asked to come before the selection board that 
travelled from camp to camp in Germany between June 7th and 
29th. That 419 of these never showed up is regarded by the local 
authorities as another symptom of the refugees’ deepening mood 
of vacillation and scepticism. Eventually 95 families, comprising 
345 persons, were accepted; and 51 families, comprising 151 
persons, were rejected. The first batch of handicapped refugees 
from Germany—21 persons—is planning to start for England 
towards the end of next week. 

Of course, those are going, if still a shade incredulous, 

visibly at the of the new life ahead in what they 
an tetiassd allt bua tne emeiahe eieanaes. It is touch- 
ing to talk with a family whose dream of going to the carthly 
paradise that is Worksop (a relation already established there has 
told them so) is about to be fulfilied. Although they live in a 
modern flat near Hanover they have found it practically impossible 
to bridge the social gulf that remembrance of the past has set 
between the present generation of Poles and Germans. For one 
couple, with two children in Germany, the entry into England 
will mean a family reunion with two older children who are already | 
there under the auspices of the Ockenden Venture. The wife, now 
recovering from tuberculosis, had hitherto been rejected for immi- 
gration by both Australia ‘and the United States. A Ukrainian 
family in a camp near Oldenburg with the “ social handicap” of 
nine children (more than five are deemed officially to constitute a 
handicap) have also received their visas. _ 

Yet, generously as so many persons are being treated, the 
selection board’s inscrutable decisions have also hurt a number 
of persons obviously in need of the opportunity to emigrate and, 
in their physical weakness, scarcely likely to be a political menace. 
It is difficult to understand, for instance, why no visas have been 
given to the Polish couple in a camp on the outskirts of Hanover 
whose 16-year-old son is being educated in England. The boy, 
who is about to go to a technical school in South Kensington, 
spends restless holi in his parents’ cramped quarters. It 
would surely have been an act of charity to let this family live 
\ together where they want to be. There are other extremely 
unhappy cases, A wife with two children is about to Ihave for 
| England; her husband has been refused a visa and is staying 
behind. The United! Nations representatives in Germany under- 
stand that the British Council for Aid to Refugees has found 
enough sponsors for all who want to immigrate. Genuinely mysti- 
fied by most of the selection board’s severities, they hope it is truc 
_ that another board will be coming out soon to take a second look at 


Austedlia Shortens Sail 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


HE-main anxiety that must haunt the Australian Treasurer, 
Mr Harqld Holt, is one about which he could say nothing in 
there will 
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being warned that the economy could not stand another increase 
so soon after the disastrous award last December of an extra 
28 per cent on margins for skill, gave nothing. This caused great 
discontent and small strikes are on the increase. How would 
the unions take a second refusal to adjust their basic wage ? 

That wage, they can already point out, is about 16 shillings 
a week less than it would be if wages were still automatically 
adjusted to the cost of living, as they were until 1953. Over the 
twelve months that ended in June the retail price index (““C” 
series) rose by over 6 per cent, and it is still going up ; the new and 
more comprehensive index has shown a smaller, but still significant, 
rise. By the time a new basic wage application gets into the court, 
wage and salary earners will be at a still greater disadvantage. Yet 
while wages are at a standstill the economy continues prosperous, 
profits are high, investors happy, speculators spry. 

Meanwhile, also, if present trends were to continue unchecked, 
labour would become increasingly scarce. Only 16,000 people 
were drawing unemployment pay in June—a fall of 11,000 com- 
pared with the figure for June, 1959. This degree of full employ- 
ment means that whatever the wage rate, earnings are pushed far 
above it ; so it matters little except as a starting point for other 
claims. But while their members enjoy such scarcity value, why 
should the unions take No for an answer ? There could be a 
return of the industrial unrest which used to plague the economy, 
and which something (probably a desire to keep up the payments 
on the television) has in recent years smoothed away. The unions 
might be persuaded to make do with an increase that only partly 
restores their purchasing power, but this is unlikely unless they 
feel that other sections of the community have paid a price too— 


AUSTRALIAN BUDGET 
Principal Tax Increases | Principal Concessions 
Cancellation of income tax Age, invalid and widows’ 
pensions increased by §s. 
Incapacitated ex-service- 
men’s pensions increased by 


rebate of one shilling in the 
pound introduced last year. 

Company tax increased by 
6d. to 8s. in the pound. 10s. 





hence the raising of the company tax by sixpence to cight shillings 
in the pound. 

Another preoccupation of the Treasurer has been to bring about 
a fall in imports without restoring the import controls that were 
removed last February. This may seem to be a reversal of the 
policy then announced, which had the express objects of increasing 
the supply of goods and providing some healthy price competition 
for Australian products, and which welcomed a fall in international 
reserves. What was wanted, however, was not a steadily, perma- 
ne ee ee er oe 
then a falling back. As it has turned out, imports seem to have 
found a new level of around {Ag90 million a month, or about 
£A1,080 million a year. If this level is maintained it will be more 
than Australia can for long afford. 

In the year that ended on June 30th exports and imports almost 
balanced at £A936 million and {A946 million respectively ; in 
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That prospect holds no immediate terrors. International reserves 
were {A512 million at the end of June, and a second line of 
reserves is the increased quota, now {A200 million, which Australia 
has with the International Monetary Fund. A fall in reserves is 
not only contemplated without dismay, it is desired, since it will 
reduce bank liquidity, and therefore lending power. Liquidity had 
already declined to 18.9 per cent of total deposits in the June 
quarter, partly because the banks were required to increase their 
statutory deposits with the Reserve Bank and partly because of 
the rise in advances. It will decline quite severely under the 
combined effect of falling reserves and the replacement of last 
year’s budget deficit of about £A29 million by this year’s estimated 
surplus of £Ar§.5 million. Credit will thus become hard to get 
for all purposes, and to hasten the automatic squeeze over the 
year the Reserve Bank has asked the trading banks to make “an 
immediate and significant reduction in the rate of their lending.” 
The Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr H. C. Coombs, supported 
by his academic friends, would like to go further and instruct the 
banks about maximum interest rates ; but the Treasurer's approval 
would be needed and neither he nor most members of the cabinet 
have much confidence in the effectiveness (or political appeal) of 
this weapon. 

It has been difficult for the Treasurer to know how far to supple- 
ment with further measures the disinflationary forces that are 
already at work. By comparison, the equation of the government's 
own accounts has been easy to solve. Expenditure must increase 
as always, notably with more money promised to the states 
and more for New Guinea ; against this, the loan market will 
probably yield less, but revenue is rising strongly, and so, with 
extra imports, are customs duties. Such are not the calculations 
that may have ruffied Mr Holt’s peace of mind as he sunned 
himself last week in Northern 


and which shows how the wind is taken out of its sails by the 

decision to raise pensions and to ease the means test. Mr Holt, 

however, will not have enjoyed appearing as the dampener of 
; long 
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cars, the speculation in land and the runaway 


The combination of a budget surplus, higher company 
credit and the withdrawal of last year’s income tax 
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shilling in the pound, is not to be laughed off. At present the 
Treasurer is playing down the changes he has wrought; in six 
months’ time he may be seen to have altered the Australian picture 


quite considerably. 


Ceylon’s New Prospectus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


(The Ceylon government's proposal to take over the country's 
newspapers is discussed om page 710.) 


HE new government's first policy statement, in the speech from 
"Tees coons on: Aegan 3th; ws Oh Satan teen ne 
cane wayward Piesdem putty hed eens is 5 Con See eer 

lation of its emotionally warm, but intellectually vague, socialism. 
The statement leant leftward in some ofits ecosenie proposals Ga 
the 
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to run private schools without state assistance. This ought to 
appease Buddhist sentiment while preventing the development of 
a Kerala-like situation. The small but influential Catholic minority 
may be unhappy, but it is not desperate. 

The vital Tamil issue was negotiated with equal tact and assur- 
ance. Ignoring the rumblings of protest among Sinhglese 
extremists in the Freedom party and among its supporters, the 
prime minister nominated an Indian Tamil to parliament to repre- 
sent the 800,000 disenfranchised Indian Tamil workers on the 
plantations.” speech from the i in Si 
the official 


inexpensive gesture assuaged Tamil 
the ceremonial opening of parliament the Federal party members, 
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soon as an inhabitant of Surinam utters 
the word Brokopondo, his eyes begin to 
glitter and he seems to feel himself 
already on top of the world. 
Brokopondo is, in fact, the most costly 
project that Surinam has ever embarked 
upon. It will cost altogether the equiva- 
lent of 400 million Surinam guilders (£75 
million) and its main purpose is the 


river, about 60 miles from the coast. It 
will be.some 1,500 yards long and 60 
yards high and it will create a lake of 
337,000 acres. | A hydro-electric power 
station will: provide some 1 milliard kWh 
a year. No less than 95 per cent of 
this power will be consumed by a $0,000 
tons aluminjum smelter, to be built by 
the Surinam Aluminum Company 
(Suralco), a subsidiary of Alcoa. These 
§0,000 tons of aluminium will require 


some 200,000 tons of bauxite or some’ 


8 per cent of the American company’s 
exports from Surinam. 

The barrage and hydro-electric power 
station alone will cost 85 million Surinam 
guilders (£16 million), which will be 
provided by Alcoa. The American com- 
pany’s total new investments under this 
project will amount to some $100 million. 
The share of the Surinam government 
in the total project is about one-tenth of 


that of the American concern. This is 
no inconsiderable contribution for a 
country with a national product of some 


5. cog Surinam guilders (or 540 
Suri guilders per head), a budget of 
66 million Surinam guilders and a budget 
deficit of some 9 million Sutinam guilders 
for 1960. But this burden is accepted as 
the necessary cost of a more balanced 
economy and a wider spread of prosperity. 
The Brokopondo project is based on 
bauxite, but it will also stimulate indus- 
trial development generally. It will make 
the people of Surinam (of whom 100,000 
are concentrated in the capital, Para- 
maribo) more industry-minded. It will 
stimulate the expansion of the plantation 
industry and create better transport 
facilities. Last but not least, it will help 
to open up the barely penetrated jungle 
and forest regions of the south. It will 
also, incidentally, create the serious 
problem of finding new homes for some 
5,000 people now living in the Broko- 
In contrast to the Netherlands Antilles 
(Curacao, Aruba, and so on) where the 
decline of the oil processing industry 
makes the future clouded and even 


Perhaps it is somewhat too dynamic. The 
reports of experts have recently contained 
a warning against being too ambitious and 
spending too much. It is to be hoped 
that the Surinam government will be wise 
enough not to undermine the hardness 
of the Surinam currency and will choose 
a middle way between over-expansion 
arid indolence. There is reason to hope 
that it will. 
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NO GETAWAY! 


It doesn't matter who she is. Wherever she goes, wherever she 
shops, wherever she travels, the lady you're after sees adver- 
tisements on British Transport buses, trains, station platforms 
and roadside hoardings. They are waiting to catch her eye. 





LET US PLAN YOUR ATTACK! 


Whoever you want to reach — whatever age, class or section of Seas ease 
te 

the community — this medium provides the cheapest, easiest nade 

way to do it. There's no getaway from advertisements on nda aaeeon 

British Transport Advertising sites. paiakaanon 


Terrace, Edinburgh, 1 (Fountainbridge 6222). 
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Cariflex measures up... 
... to manufacturers’ requirements. Most important, its high quality 
is consistent. Made by Shell to standard specifications, Carifiex 
styrene-butadiene rubbers are the vital ingredients of a wide range 


of ‘recipes’. If SB rubbers are on your production menu, you can 


be sure Carifiex wil! have the measure of your needs. 
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SHELL-MADE RUBBER 





Issued by Shell international Chemica! Company Limited For further information consult 
your Sheil Company (in the UK., apply to Sheil Chemica! Company Limited). 
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IMPALCO is backed by the vast commercial and technical resources of IC! and ALCOA Formed by these two great companies to 

give improved technical and supply services to industry, IMPALCO extrudes, rolls, draws and fabricates aluminium and aluminium 

alloys. IMPALCO delivers from stock the shapes and sizes most in demand by British users and sells through the world-wide sales. 
organisation of Imperial Chemical Industries. IMPALCO aluminium products are available through your ICI area sales office. 


f f } Dad ( 0) Imperial Aluminium Company Limited Birmingham 
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ENERGY IN THE COMMUNITIES—II) 
a 





Policies and Oil Prices 


= HEN the idea of a guidance price for energy in the 

countries of the European Economic Community 

was first put to the major oil companies,” said an 
official in Brussels recently, “ they interpreted it as a price to 
which all kinds of energy might be obliged to conform, 
designed to protect the market for European coal.” This was 
hardly surprising. The concept of a prix d’orientation for 
energy in the Six countries in the middle sixties, sketched in 
these columns last week, does not necessarily imply any margin 
of protection for coal produced within the European communi- 
ties. But it might: for any guidance prices based on the 
current realities of knockdown prices for fuel oil in Europe 
would be liable to rule most European coal right out of 
business. Moreover, the international oil companies are already 
faced with various forms of protection against cheap imported 
energy imposed by most of the Six countries, despite their 
ostensible devotion to “ a liberal market economy”. And they 
note that the same inter-executive group from the Luxembourg 
high authority, the common market commission and Euratom 
that produced the idea of the guidance price has recently 
been asked for advice on the immediate circumstances of the 
fuel market in Europe—circumstances in which coal is still 
losing ground to other forms of fuel. 

In advising against governmental policies that discriminate 
between different fuels, as part of its general advocacy of 
reliance on the cheapest energy Europe could buy, the Robin- 
son report in February commented wistfully, “ We do not 
know of any member country [of OEEC} which cannot pro- 
vide examples of pricing policies and taxation policies which 
inhibit the most efficient use of energy ”. ”. Certainly the energy 


well as from imports. Protection for the German oil industry 
takes the form of an import duty on crude.) German coalowners 
are concentrating production even further into the low-cost mines: 
this involves reductions in mining manpower, but the German 
economy has a growing shortage of labour, not least in the Ruhr, 
to absorb miners who lose their jobs. 


Belgium, with the highest-cost coalfields among the Six, has 


been least able to compete with imports of cheap energy. It 
has had to “ isolate ” its coal market, 


States and Britain but also from fellow members of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. It originally favoured some 
agreed limitation of competition between coal and oil ; but this 
month, following bitter price-cutting, it has put an adJitional tax 
of 70 francs a ton on fuel oil which brings the total excise duty to 
170 francs a ton apart from import duty of 100 francs a ton. 


granting further licences to import coal save in exceptional cases, 
oe oie be Ores Oe Oe oe In 
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treatment for oi) refined in Netherland West Indies. 


Luxemburg imposes no import duties on any of the fuel that it 
imports. It has an excise duty on fuel oi] in line with the 
original Belgian duty, but it has not followed Belgium in imposing 
the latest additional tax. 


France has a considerable nationalised coal industry, but French 
policies for energy: are steadily being re-orientated towards the 
development of oil—its own oil, also largely nationalised, from the 
Sahara. It was never so far committed as Germany to long-term 
contracts to import coal; moreover, coal imports are handled by 
a State agency, ATIC, and this has made it simpler to stop buying 
from abroad. Since 1928 France has controlled imports of oil 
quite strictly under a law originally passed to develop a refining 
industry in France: the control system includes limitation of import 
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that can be drawn from the long-delayed decision to cut posted 
prices for crude oil in the Middle East, after so many months 
of enduring heavy discounts on the prices actually realised. 


‘These small cuts in crude prices may be followed by cuts in 


prices for such refined products as the majors have managed 
to:maintain uncut in certain European markets: in particular, 
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perhaps, for dealer gasolines jn relatively protected markets. 
But it is hardly likely to make much difference to the very low 
prices already being quoted for the products that compete with 
coal: fuel oil was already being cut very severely indeed. 
The cut in crude prices applicable to the majors’ 
refining affiliates, indeed, may not be looked on with disfavour 
by the Six, some of whose governments were already com- 
plaining that the squeeze on margins between posted prices 
for crude and reduced realisations on products was depriving 
them of tax revenues because book-keeping losses resulted on 
refining. 

Substantial amounts of crude oil at big discounts below 
these new posted prices will continue to be landed in Western 
Europe, both from Russia and from the big Western indepen- 
dents ; not only these independents but also the majors have 
recently been prepared to quote fuel oils and commercial 
gasolines in some European markets at prices lower than even 
the Russians are anxious to match. To the outside observer, 
some of this determination to defend or even extend one’s 
share of these markets, in spite of the effect on immediate 
revenue, may seem to reflect an opinion among the companies 
that short-term energy policies in some parts of the European 
communities, at least, may come to quotas based on existing 
shares of these markets. 

At the Strasbourg sessions which asked the inter-executive 
committee to look at short-term energy policy, the idea was 
indeed mooted of an agreement for a two- or even three-tier 
quota system, within total sales of petroleum products that 
would be allowed to expand at a pre-determined pace. The 
bulk of sales would have been shared between the established 
majors, some percentage somehow allocated to the indepen- 
dents, and a limit set—say 2-3 per cent of total imports—to 
oil from the Soviet block. This is a far cry indeed from the 
Robinson report’s principles of free choice of the clieapest 
energy: but certain of the majors, with a traditional preference 
for “ orderly competition,” might prefer it to any further pro- 
tective duties. To the others, its attractions may seem as 
doubtful as those of international proration which the Arab 
countries and Venezuela are urging and which would conceal 
a very similar danger of subjection to governmental or inter- 
governmental control. 


Switches in the Radio Industry 


very member of the radio industry keeps a separate 
“ radio” and an “ electronics” hat ; he wears one for 
talking about retail sales and the other for discussing 
i Next week the industry will be wearing its 
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to slacken last November—to be precise, winter sales failed 
to show their usual seasonal increase. These fluctuations the 
industry can take in its stride, however much it may gripe 


, about the Government upsetting its trade. The shadow that 


lies across Earls Court is that of market saturation. With 
nearly eleven million television sets in use, the market is 
three-quarters satisfied and it will be completely covered in 
the next three years. What will television makers do then ? 

On present form they will cast round for any novelty to 
catch the public eye and open its purse. Television screens 
will get bigger (they have crept up to 23 inches with tubes 
imported from the United States) ; they will be more hand- 
somely packed ; they will be madé¢ more compact and easier 
to tune ; they may conceivably get cheaper. Given a working 
life for sets of five to seven years, television companies ought 
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to be able to count on a replacement market for perhaps two 
million television receivers a year. If, as they most sincerely 
hope, the Government introduces a third television channel 
operating on ultra high frequencies, and using 625 lines 
instead of today’s 405, present day sets will become obsolete, 
and though the Government may insist that existing sets are 
able to receive the new services, at least for a time, “ keeping 
up with the Joneses” is a matter not merely of having the 
telly, but of having the latest kind of telly. 

As a backstop to television, the industry has a diminished 
but thriving market for radio receivers which is remarkably 
little affected by changes in hire purchase regulations. The 
chart shows its stability, for which the transistor radio has to 
be thanked. For the first time, sales of portable transistor 
radios this year passed those of mains-supplied receivers and 
companies are now beginning to explore more seriously the 
potentialities of transistor receivers for higher quality repro- 
duction. Relatively cheap transistor receivers costing, say, 
£20 with purchase tax and operating on very high frequencies 
with loudspeakers large enough to give good reproduction will 
be shown at Earls Court for the first time next week. Hitherto 
vhf has been obtainable only on German transistor sets retail- 
ing at nearly £40. The possibilities of pocket-sized transistor 
receivers have hardly been explored in this country, although 
they have been run to death in other countries. 

One thing which all branches of the business have in 
common is a relatively restricted market. The five top names 
—Bush, Ekco, Ferguson, Murphy and Pye—dominate the 
sales list year after year. Behind the scenes, the industry has 
done a good deal to concentrate production jn one or two 
factories turning out receivers for several companies. The 
Thorn group has emerged as one of the biggest, if not the 
biggest, manufacturer of domestic sets, making its Ferguson 
and Philco receivers and Marconiphone and HMV sets for 
EMI. British Radio Corporation is a jointly owned company 
set up nearly four years ago by Thorn and EMI, to make 
EMI receivers in a new factory of the Thorn group which 
was underemployed. Plessey is also a big manufacturer of 
receivers on behalf of other companies, but it is silent about 
the names of its customers who market receivers made by 
Plessey under their own brand names. This process of con- 
centration has probably gone as far as it can. It follows that 
a buoyant company eager to expand can no longer do so by 
increasing its own factories or buying up other companies to 
produce television and radio equipment. It has to look out- 
side to other types of domestic equipment or to move into 
the capital goods market with electronic equipment. This is 
what several companies appear to be doing. 


c= electronic equipment have been expanding at about 
£30 million a year, which means that this year’s turnover 
might approach £250 million. Until fairly — expansion 
has been solidly based on an expanding world demand for 
communications equipment. But now there are signs of 
change, with intriguing suggestions for diversifying into new 
industries that depend on electronic techniques but would not 
normally come under the heading of “ electronics.” Electric 
nt ne ae eee It has con- 
tracted out the production of cae tes ac ae 
it draws 40 per cent of its profits from gramophone records, 

it got into the long-playing market late and had to fight 
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hard with Decca for its share. It kept only a small interest in 
domestic electrical equipment in which it was once big and 
unprofitable. And its latest acquisition of Morphy-Richards 
seems to have been incidental rather than a deliberately 
planned foray into the domestic market. But if many EMI 
decisions look difficult to explain, there is nothing haphazard 
or unplanned about its impact on the market for computers. 
An electronic computer is not an end in itself. There is a 
specialised market for ultra-high speed computers handling 
scientific data served by the one or two companies like IBM 
and Ferranti that can take on the difficult engineering of. 
computers for ever faster calculating speeds. But in industry 
most computers provide the automatic control panel for a 
sizeable assembly of other equipment. A computer bought 
for office use (the simplest installation) itself costs less than 
the machinery used for getting information in and out of it. 
There are good reasons why a company in the computer 
business should go on to undertake the design of this ancillary 
equipment (which is lagging a long way behind computer 
design), to develop “ reading” machines to cut out the labori- 
ous intermediate stage of translating words and figures into 
computer language, and to undertake comprehensive engineer- 
ing of computer-controlled systems. In other words, its 
business nowadays is to sell automation and not merely the 
computing unit that makes automation possible. 

EMI hopes to expand along these lines, to take responsibility 
for supplying completely automatic installations even though 
this will lead it into new branches of engineering and into 
making some equipment that would not ordinarily be called 
“electronic.” It has already done work on computer-con- 
trolled machine tools—much of it with American companies. 
Electronics manufacturers that have tried to co-operate with 
some branches of the British machine tool industry in these 
developments must have been occasionally tempted to go into 
the business of designing the tools themselves—they have to 
be drastically re-engineered for control by computers, and the 
machine tool industry is not universally convinced of the need 
for doing this. It is a field that is also attracting companies 
outside the radio industry ; ds Hactbend fo eas waded 
automatic control equipment based on a rudimentary form of 
computer and is considering experiments with machine tools. 
In this particular example, EMI is using computers as a 
technical bridge to link with other industries. Other com- 
panies rely simply on the engineering skill acquired in 
electronics to serve other industries where the same kind of 
precision is needed. Pye lists 21 separate companies making 
2 


Earnings, per cent Dividend, per cons | 


-| ,Prie ield 
Me “ie —— 
’ Previous Latest oor came 


Previous ont} 








65:3 47-8 20 T's 7“ $20 
peésnaceonc 4S Ni 48 =|) 2 | 2% 
Decca Record .... 90:8 33:9 We an 42 
iintsv ens ekcudil 114-0 73-4 ha ti | 45/9 3-83 
Elliott-Autcomation. | 23-3 19-0 10 = | 23/9 233 
Ever Ready....... 68-4 9-6 20 | 3O/4% 2 
PRE becseas eee 4-5 57-3 20 2, 16/7"; 677 
Philips Lamps..... 39-0 “05 4 iS'« £12 6 a5 
aS aca 73-6 47-9 Oa 146 34/9 2-56 
Mina dedeeensé 34-3 39-0 li-4e 's 17/3 4-35 
Radio Rentals. .... 70:5 “ 3 iSe /- 3-0 
Lined 32-3 ‘0 19'o¢ 20t “/9> 44a 
Thorn Electrical .. | 67-1 1-8 I7'y 28 53/- 2% 
skiiat.cabs | 2-9 “2:9 t 23 19/6 6-4 
} 
(oe) Adjusted for scrip issue (b) Forecast dividend (c) Assumed dividend 
after scrip issue. { Tax free. 
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current. Every known appli- 
cation of electronics today, in 
their view, could have been 
introduced in the mid-1930s, 
but many such uses were 
2 impractical then because of 
the power supply that would 
have been needed for their 
valves. The evolution of a re- 
liable transistor over a period 
of years, has made mechanisa- 
tion by electronics a practical 
proposition. Moreover, it has 
advantages over mechanisa- 
tion by mass production sim- 
ply because electronic equip- 
ment is capable of handling batch production as well as long 
runs. There seems, therefore, to be new scope here, depending 
on the rate at which manufacturing industry is willing to re- 
equip. And after industry, electronic engineers have their eyes 
on the home. 

The layman is tempted, however, to add a cautious rider. 
It is only recently that computers, which are in one form or 
other at the heart of automation, have become reliable enough 
to be put in control of a production line. Some early expeti- 
ments in automation are better forgotten. Although the 
applications of electronics are so varied, the ability of engineers 
in industry generally to carry out these schemes is more 
circumscribed. And there is no other proving ground for 
new electronic ideas applied to automation except industry 
itself and in the process of trial and error there will be at 
least a fair share of error. | 
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Bank Rate and Sterling 


oR is it possible to count on any quick 
repercussions on Bank rate in London. 
The authorities are known to be seriously 
worried about the current balance of pay- 
ments ; Tuesday’s trade figures for uly 
were a further disappointment. Fortunately, 
this weakness is causing no immediate dis- 
turbance in the exchange markets because 
of the i of London’s high interest rates. 
The fall in sterling against most currencies 
on Tuesday was attributable to the fear that 
these might be reduced, and not to an 
deterioration of confidence: as one Zuric 
operator put it, “ London is the only centre 
in which one can still get a decent rate of 
i .” The London authorities certainly 
have no welcome for hot money ; but they 
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are in no position, with the commercial 
balance of payments weak, to encourage it 
to flow out. 

Moreover, official circles appear to be 
considerably less impressed than some out- 
side commentators with the softening that 
has taken place in the market for some 
durable consumer goods. They point out 
that labour is still very short pressure 
on wages strong ; and the July bank state- 
ments showed that demand for bank credit 
was still high and being met. Now there 
have been rumours that next week’s figures 
of bank advances in August may not show 
any check. If they do not, the bankers 
may be forced to clamp down rather more 
effectively. The authorities have succeeded 
in ing down bank liquidity, not only 

special deposits but also through a 
reasonable volume of funding sales to the 
public ; and there are no indications that the 
Bank of England has any thought at the 
moment of easing the bankers’ new year 
problems by a release of special deposits. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports Remain Low 


HERE is no sign of the expected revival 

in British exports, and imports are still 
high. Exports last month were valued at 
£275 million fob, no higher than in June, 
while imports fell slightly to £382 million 
cif; with re-exports a little higher at £11 
million the apparent deficit was {£96 mil- 
lion, almost as big as in June. Labour 
troubles at the ports are reckoned to have 
had no appreciable effect on the figures. 
The Board of Trade’s seasonally adjusted 
figures present an even poorer picture, with 
exports in July down by £16 million to 
£272 million, and imports up by £18 
million to £388 million; the apparent de- 
ficit, including £12 million of re-exports, 


rate from 
953*100 716% 4% 


t ' 


EQUITIES IN 
PERSPECTIVE 
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shot up by £33 million to £104 million. 

In May to July, exports were five per 
cent lower than in the previous three 
months, after seasonal adjustment. The 
average value in the first seven months 
was 6} per cent more than the average for 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
Recorded Values: £ million per month 


Exports | Imports Re-exports 

| fob cif fob 

SU i ceectae esas 277-5 3725 10-9 
1959 2nd quarter. 281-8 3278 10-7 
rd quarter. 263-5 327-9 99 

4th quarter. 300-8 360-7 11-7 

1960 Ist quarter. 306 8 374-9 W7 
2nd quarter. 300-0 380-2 1-2 

1960 February 295-8 364-4 9-4 
Pe s<é0ts 308-1 © 393-6 13-8 
April..... 307-3 3735 mes 
eae 317-5 389-7 us 
Dade ces 275-0 384-1 10-3 

PO kucccces 274-8 381-8 10-9 
January-July . 2993 379-2 | 01-4 


the whole of 1959. Imports in the latest 
three months are 2} per cent higher than 
the February-April average, and the aver- 
age for the first seven months i 


is 13 per 
cent above the 1959 average. If imports 
of Boeing aircraft for BOAC are excluded, 


the increase in imports in the last three , 


months becomes less than 1} per cent, 
which supports earlier indications that the 
pace of imports is slackening. It is the 
export performance that is worrying. 


SHIPPING STRIKES 


Costly for Some 


To departure from Southampton of the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Windsor 
Castle on Thursday and the Sexonia on 


Bonk rate Reflationary General Bank rote Bonk rote 
Budget 


Election 5% 6% 1953-100 
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aus See ones es ae 
possible exception yneside, more 
sailings had been or held up there 
than at any of the a 
coast where walk-outs occurred since 
the middle of the previous week. Even so, 
the strike never achieved the success that 
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whereas the number still up after nine 
days was 103, many more had 
ered delays of some kind. The one-day 
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ssenger i 
regular schedules and a peak seasonal busi- 
ness were the worst hit. At Southampton 


Empress of England, and the E 
Britain at Liverpool. Ex fae a 
a large transatlantic liner up in port for 


a fortnight are not as large as when it is at 
sea with hungry passengers aboard, but an 
idle ship earns no revenue. Both 
and Canadian Pacif ; 
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IRAQ PETROLEUM 


ae 


The Negotiations Start 


WKWARDNESSES about frosted prices do 
not scem to have affected the atmos- 


a eee 
eal 


Hi} 


ith speeds of about 15 knots to 
ussia’®s commitment to supply 


1 to previous western boycotts 
rather over half of the total), supported by 
an Iraqi executive director, another 


shipping tonnage as well as cut freight costs. scription in Iraq ; it has never had occasion 
to make one. 


BP’s Steadying Hand 


ex and Gulf have yet to disclose their: 
hand; the French company CFP has 
reduced its i less than BP in Iraq 
and to Esso Shell in Iran; Socony 
has broadly taken BP’s line. There have 
been i i ed prices 
of a 
cent for . 
0.7 cents for gas oil, which are of interest to 
markets East of Suez but not directly to 
Europe. Corresponding cuts in bunker 
prices have also been made. 
What has yet to\emerge is any reaction 
in Venezuela. Doctor Perez Alfonzo, the 
Venezuelan eo Son has declared 
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; has now made its formal offer. 
is conditioned u acceptance 
holders of not less 
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Morphy-Richards and September 7th there 
has been : 


i 


v 
a 
i 
if 


(a) Any increase in Morphy-Richards’ 
capital (other than the scrip issue and loan 
stock conversions); 

(b) Any contract or commitment by 

y-Richards “ otherwise than in the 
i of business” ; 


1 
e 4 
a : 


itis 


ordinary course ; 

(c) The payment of any further ordinary 
distribution by Morphy-Richards other 
than the final for the year to June 3oth not 
exceeding 17 per cent. 
These conditions are obviously designed 
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to frustrate any attempt to prevent EMI 
from gathering in the fruit of its bid. 
Morphy-Richards’ shareholders can hardly 
expect a firm lead from a board of directors 
which has been split three to two. But they 
must wonder why the directors, who first 
recommended rejection of the bid and who 
later promised to review their attitude, have 
not as yet stated their minds. The decision 
to review the bid was made a week ago after 
discussions between EMI, orphy- 
Richards and Philips, from which 
seems to have i that a commercial 
alliance between Philips and Morphy- 
coptienes”” Weald sat: Ss’ incbnpeaile 
appliances ” not be i 

with EMI's ownership of Morphy- 
Richards ; and further that if EMI did 
gain control, agreement between it and 
Philips covering research, development, 
design, production and distribution might 
be possible. 

The advantage of such an agreement to 
EMI in stimulating export sales of Morphy- 
Richards’ products is by no ones eae. 
Nor ate the terms on which Philips would 
enter into a pact. But presumably the EMI 
directors have concluded that Morphy- 
Richards plus a link with Philips is a better 
bargain than Morphy-Richards by itself. 
EMI shareholders have to accept their 
directors’ 'word that the price offered for 
Morphy-Richards is worth paying on long 
run considerations, but their attention to 
the implications of this affair should not be 


BUSINESS NOTES 
distracted by the fresh currency given to 
the report that EMI and General Electric 
might link up. That would be quite another 
thing. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Tea, Baths, Paints ... 


S the struggle for Morphy-Richards was 

drawing to its close, the stock market 
to hum with reports that Typhoo Tea 
ings) might be taken over by an 
ican concern. 


1. Three weeks ago, the §s. ordinary shares 
of Typhoo Tea, second of the tea blenders 
in this country, stood at 34s. On Friday 
a week ago they touched 42s. 6d., after the 
directors had disclosed that discussions 
were taking place. They added that in 
view of the rise in the market price 
“ caution should be exercised.” The direc- 
tors and family interests control about 30 
per cent of the 10} million shares. The 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
through its subsidiary Kraft Foods, was 
the American company concerned in the 
discussions, An offer was made which was 
equal to the current market price of 42s. on 
Typhoo Tea, but after consultation with 
their banking advisers the Typhoo Tea 
directors decided not to go ahead with the 
negotiations. 

2. The formal offer by Allied Ironfounders 


The State of the Airlines 


cross the whole world the airline busi- 
AA noms et shows 0: enol: tee ‘vende 
running. The International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation estimates that domestic 
and international airlines together made 
a tiny profit of £5} million in 1958 on 
a turnover of £1,500 million. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that this figure might have 
been doubled if the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation had managed to break 
even in that year. Last year a first view 
suggests that profits jumped tenfold to 
£50 million on a slightly larger turnover 
of £1,600 million, but 'CAO has learnt 
to treat preliminary financial ret'tns from 
governments with caution and emphasises 
that these figures, too, may have to be 
revised. 

This profit appears to have come from 
more passengers rather than more efficient 
operating. Nearly 58 per cent of all seats 
were occupied (60 per cent of inter- 
national services), and passengers flew for 
rather longer distances, with a consequent 
reduction in overheads. They flew 59,000 
million passenger miles, a fourfold in- 
crease in ten years. Excluding Russia and 
China, which are not members of ICAO, 
60 per cent of all last year’s traffic was 
carried by United States airlines. 


ICAO’s review of last year’s operations 
contains a number of pointers for the 
future. Jet airliners were coming into 
service throughout 1959; by the close of 
the year they accounted for a tenth of 
world capacity. Their mechanical record 
was good. Their novelty appeal gave the 
big Boeings unprecedentedly high loads 
of go per cent throughout the whole of 
their first year of operation. But they 
jave disappointed the airlines in two ways, 

ing slower than expected and so up- 
setting schedules (the DC 8 is a particu- 
larly ‘bad offender) and more expensive 





to operate. Taking returns from three 
American airlines, ICAO suggests that 
the average cost of operating a big jet 
is about 1}d. (2 US cents) per seat mile, 
the same as the cost of big piston-engined 


747 
of two {1 ordinaries for 15 ordinaries of 
2s. each in Bi F has now been 


the value imputed to Bilston is 9s., more 
than twice the net asset value. Bilston, 
which has had trouble with a new bath 
plant, made a net loss of £1,921 in the year 


accepting. 
3. The directors of Jenson and Nicholson 


be less than 14 pef cent. 
‘and Nicholson shareholders this repre- 
sents an effective increase from 22} to 26.6 
per cent. 

4. Less than a week after formal presentation, 
James Howell’s offer of one of its partici- 


certainty whether the participating pre- 
ferred and the ordinary shares rank pari 
passu in the event of a capitalisation of 
reserves. The offer of non-voting scrip for 
a voting equity was not particularly attrac- 
tive. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 


merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 185g) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, §.W1 - 
alse, at Manchester and Liverpool - 


Branches in the United Kingdom 


Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited wrap orrice: 2 @ 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) 


+ The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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Another Official Price Cut 


exvinator has followed Vauxhall's 


in the car trade by freeing 
its dealers resale price maintenance on 
a refriger that is going out of prod 


uc- 
among 


fall- 


ebrrity 


BUSINESS NOTES 
about half as large as the 20 per cent deposit 
on a hire contract. Again, hiring 
can be for an unlimited period, though it is 


usually limited to three or five years: where- . 


re purchase agreements are limited for 
time being to two s. Credit sales 
not at all popular since payment has to 
be completed in nine months. Television 
have long been rentable, as hiring is a 
orm of insurance against the hi 
cost that an owner may incur. i 
cost much less to maintain, and so far 


“COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Washing 
machine 


Refrigerator 


£15 10s. 


£13 Is. 
£6 16s. £7 16s. 


Total cost : 
HP (two years) 


€73 = ‘Ss. £ 
Hiring (three years). 
Cash 


84 
£81 14s. £95 12s. 
£64 Is. £73 10s. 
there seems to have been little response to 
the hiring schemes that have been intro- 
duced this summer. Appliance sales, how- 


INSURANCE 


N common with the insurance com- 

panies, Lloyd’s underwriters appear to 
have seen the worst of the squeeze on 
profit margins. The 1957 account closed 
at the end of 1959 showed a surplus of 
£9.7. million (including {1.7 ‘million 
interest income). This represented a 
return of no more than 3} per cent on 
the premiums of £276 million received 
for all classes of insurance ; but it was 
a considerable improvement on the out- 
turn of the 1956 account, which yielded 
only £5.7 million (including £1.6 million 
interest) from premiums of £251 million. 
It was, moreover, a better performance 
than that of the insurance companies, for 
which 1957 marked the nadir of postwar 
underwriting results. 

The interim position of the 1958 
account at the end of 1959 was more 
favourable than that of the 1957 account 
at the same stage ; and the 1959 account 
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ever, are normally poor at this time of the 
year and the autumn may show better 
results. 


Some of the appliance shops that offer 
rental schemes tried them before but have 


ate 
BERES 


otpoint, and Wilkins 
eventual cost to the 
is higher than that ire 
since payments are spread over a longer 
period. He will also have to pay main- 
tenance charges in addition to the rental 
charges. AEI-Hotpoint charges {£2 a year 
maintenance on a hired refrigerator and 
£2 10s. on its bigger washing machines : 
these appear quite large sums when the 
appliance is guaranteed for the first of 


eZ 2 
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Wider Margins at Lloyd's 


has so far shown further improvement in 
all classes jof business except aviation 
insurance. A profit of the order of £15 
million from the 1958 account is in sight. 
This would still represent no lush rate 
of return ; on the 1953 account there was 
a surplus of £25 million, with premiums 
considerably lower than now. 

Undeterred by lean times, more people 
are becoming “names” at Lloyd’s. There 
were 4,409 underwriters of marine and 
aviation risks in 1959, compared with 3,232 
for the 1953 account, and 4,482 names on 
the buoyant non-marine account, com- 
pared with 3,232 for the 1953 account. 
Lloyd’s has given a convincing demon- 
stration of its ability to make money year 
in and year out independent of interest 
income—on which the insurance com- 
panies have had to fall back in recent 
years to meet underwriting losses on non- 
life business. 


LLOYD'S PREMIUM INCOME AND CLAIMS 


’ 
} Marine 
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Completed Accounts | 


| Prems. Claims Prems. 
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* Largely fire and accident insurance. 
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Claims 
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With only a small cash-before-shipment 
trade, a firm of specialised 
merchants saw EOGD about 
— had a {140,000 export 


LARGE EXPORTERS ss 
—eateor 


: £676,000 in 37 markets. 


oh 
Fs 





It’s significant that last year, eighteen exporters with annual turnovers of a million pounds or more decided it was worth their 
while to take out ECGD cover. Significant, because the type of credit exporters need to give in winning new business brings 
risks few companies can afford. With unique facilities for vetting new buyers, and by underwriting payment, ECGD is enabling 
both big and small exporters to expand and develop overseas free from financial worries. Have a talk with your BCGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH 18<G-G:'b 





obaia dee eee EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
set up to help exporters anc OFTIR: 99 GHREHAM STANET, LONDON, 9.63 

its services are fully explained BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

in the booklet “Payment Secured”. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, 


Write for a free copy. crc 4c 
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Conan estimates a postwar increment 
ee eee ot 100s 
estimate £3-5 billion (following the 
wartime sales of over {1 billion), this gives 
total Te term assets i 
“ minimum billion. Allowing for 
foreign “ited States)” invest- 
ments in there is a net positive 
balance of {5.5 billion. On Government 
account, Mr estimates, there is a net 


debit on long-term lending of £1.5 billion, 
wholly on account of the 
loans. 
is 


postwar North 


It is in the third category, short-term 
liabilities, that ais Gaasin springs 
rise. He points out, reasonably, 
the official published figures of 
ial holdings only, 

published sterling liabilities cover 
private balances too _ brag gross. 
He therefore proceeds to to assets what 
can be guessed of private holdings by UK 
banks and other institutions in foreign 
centres ; and to deduct from the liabilities 
an estimate for balances such as the banking 
funds of the colonies that are in fact owned 
by a London bank. The upshot is that a 
net short-term liability as published of 


Better Hopes for Shipping 


HE usual autumn revival in freight 
rates for dry cargo ships looks like 
beginning earlier this year. Report of 
a low European grain harvest have 


.» already led to an increase in freights in 


the transatlantic grain trade. Another 
ground for the present mood of optimism 
is the sustained reduction in the amount 
of laid-up dry cargo tonnage, from over 
$ million tons early last summer to just 


over 1} million tons now, principally i 


because of increased scrapping. 


ee 
ooo seecces 


gameencosooeres 


TRAMP FREIGHT RATES 


But two factors can still quench hopes 
of any real end to the three-year-old 
shipping recession. As the recession in 
oil tankers remains unabated, tankers are 
again likely to invade the grain trade in 
force this autumn. And the substantial 
tonnage of new dry cargo vessels due to 
be delivered this year—likely to be even 
larger than last year’s 44 million tons— 
still hangs as a dark cloud over the Baltic. 
Indeed a rise in freight rates now could 
delay further scrapping—which is still 
the main hope for the industry. 


10 ;- SHIPPING LAID UP 
Mr: gross tons 


simply because the bank 
London 
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about £2.5 billion is written down to about 
£1 billion. 

This gives total UK external assets at 
£3 billion more than liabilities, compared 
with a balance the other way of {0.5 billion 
in 1949 and a net credit of £4 billion in 
1939. Not = Mr Conan’s ee 
seem acceptable in principle ; if a colony 
accumulates sterling res¢rves as a result of 


running a payments surplus with Britain, it 
‘is difficult to see why Britain should not 


regard those balances as an external liability 
holding them has a 
head office. But the bigger point is 
how the improvement of {3.5 billion in 
the fifties was achieved. It is true that the 
value of net assets has been in- 
creased by the world-wide rise in equity 
investments, which form a much 
share of Britain’s assets than of its liabilities. 
But whether this can account for the differ- 
ence between the improvement shown by 
Mr Conan and the official estimate of 
£1,350 million for the total balance of pay- 
ts surplus in the last decade is impos- 
sible to assess. Perhaps Mr Conan’s brave 
will stir the authorities into collecting 
and publishing fuller figures themselves. 


TIN 


Shortage Over 


FTER a largely fortuitous rise, tin has 
now fallen back to below {800 a ton. 
During June apd July cash tin in London 
rose by £38 to £823 a ton, the highest price 
for over 34 years. The three main causes 
of the advance are now spent. Tin is no 


ba being delivered to the international 
er 


stock against orders placed when the 
manager was allowed to operate within the 
range of £780 to £830; supplies have also 
improved ly because of a seasonal jull 
in d but mainly because the Indo- 
nesian tin switched from being smelted in 
Holland to a arriving in 

; and people are less anxious about 
supplies from the Congo. Prompt metal 
closed in London on Thursday at £793 a 
ron and was once more at a small discount 
on three months’ metal, after fetching 
premiums of up to {10 in July. There 
seems little reason to expect a further 


“marked change in prices, provided that the 


an economy does not react y 

in the Congo k up. But 
should prices be sharply upset, the manager 
of the buffer stock is unlikely to wait long 
before selling tin above £830 or buying 
below £780. 


PASSENGER LINERS 


The Windsor Castle 


HE main engines of the Union-Castle 
line’s new flagship, the 38,000 ton 
Windsor Castle, which managed after 
all to begin her maiden voyage to South 
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ing 45,000 hp. This power gives 
ee ae eee eee 
of 23 knots, sufficient to the 
6,000 mile run between Southampton and 
Capetown in 114 days allowing for calls at 
Madeira or Las 


; mail t 
fleet of t have similar extra they 
were all after the war. 3 


built at John Brown’s yards for 
by the end of 1961, will be the 
time, Union-Castle intends to operate its 
weekly service to South Africa with seven 
faster mail ships taking 114 days for one 
trip in the eight ships it uses now, 
but it put no date as yet on when it 
hopes to make this It still has 
place orders for two remaining fast ships. 


see 


8 


the service 


trade. Just over half of the Windsor s 
<npe0 cae ee 
refrigerated, and it will be a 

900 passengers, up to 250 first class and the 
rest tourist. It is fitted with Denny-Brown 
stabilisers, has air conditioning for 
ides its tourist 
passengers with a consid¢rable amount of 
deck space and several large public rooms 
all on one level. 


are reported at £384,615 and 
its assets at just over {1 
The was established in 1927, as the 
Central Bank Ltd., and its activities 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
difficulties were being experienced on 
account of the Kerala agricultural Debt 
Relief Act, which may have made the 
bank’s small local debts difficult to recover. 

The Reserve Bank of India, which had 
urged the Palai Central Bank to pursue a 
steadier course, was apparently unwilling 
to offer its overdraft facilities to keep the 
oe a judged that depositors 
would be er served by its instigating 


bank 
has sent officials to Kerala to give 
assurances it stands prepared to extend 


its overdraft facilities to any soundly con- 
ducted bank that gets into difficulties. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The Name on the Label 


FTER seven years, the British Standards 
Institution has got common agreement 
on the right (and wrong) way to describe 
71 different kinds of textiles. This is not 
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—under ian government's scheme 
for helping Nato countries to build up such 
reserves. idea was put forward as long 


SCOTTISH BANKS 
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Barebones of technica! processing are 
Precision and Quality — 
they are characteristic of our products 


VERGINIGTE HOTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DOSSELDORP 
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information that were made a year ago by 
the Radcliffe committee. The Scottish banks 
have now published te month by 
month figures for the period January, 1959, 
ped or last, which carry forward the series 
ublished in.a statistical a ix to the 
liffe evidence. But the ish bankers 
have still to make the decision, surely now 
unavoidable, to publish their statements 
regularly each month. (It is in any case now 
possible to calculate total i its 
month by month from the published 
of special deposits.) One technical compli- 
cation is that the Scottish banks make up 
their statements on different days ; and 
the existing aggregatc figures relate to dates 
varying from bank to bank between the 
middle and end of each month. 
Advances by the Scottish banks have risen 
just as fast in the year to June as at the 
clearing about a quarter. In the 
two years since the relaxation of official 
restraints the increase has been rather 
smaller, at §§ per cent compared with over 


SCOTTISH BANK FIGURES 


June, 1960 ’ 
Change 


Per cent of 
toul we 

ae june, june, 

clearing 1959 19568 

f mn. banks) ima. ma. 

Current accounts . 346.3 7 38-6 +193 +356 
Deposit accouns . 372-0 47-0 #45 + $3 +83 
Other . 204 93 69 -% ~0-7 
Toul! . . 79-7 100-0 100-0 +97 +43 
Note issues* ..... 124-6 a +40 +48 
GuD, nevccces 142-8 18-0* 8:4 +31 +453 
en as 67? #77 +03 +82 

Treasury bills . woo 14 134 -~80o -108 
GERD ax isco 8 oo 20 +04 +420 
Special deposis... 28 04 #10 +04 40-4 
Short eee ae 96\ 174 ~ $6 -206 
Other gitt-edged . 186-6 23:6 “42 -S7 
Other invests. .. 25:2 32 618 +16 +114 
Total invests... ... 287-3 M3 192 —~@2 -69 
Advances ........ 425 43:3 45:5 +708 +1220 
* All but (3 million of the note imue to be covered by 

Bank of England notes, and these are included in “ cash.” 


60 per cent at the clearing banks. But 
otal its have risen much 


bonds of less than five ° life and other 
gilt-edged securities. clearing banks 


Ready NOW 
New Quarterly Review 


OILSEEDS and GRAINS 


analysing main factors affecting the 
epee, Gnd cramuengian of quelae ant 


Special Features in First Issue :— 


market forecasts and statistical 


Sete aes eee ce oleae. 

Further information from: 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd., 
22 Ryder St., 


Lendes, S.W.1. 
WHitehall: 0353. Ext.: 18 





BUSINESS NOTES 


Radcliffe committee 
that at end-1958 their gilt-edged portfolio 
was about evenly divi between short 
bonds and other securities. The Scottish 
banks have for years been much more 
heavily committed in the longer stocks (and 
some banks even in undated ones) and 
although they have succeeded in shortening 
their portfolio their short bonds are still less 
than\\30 per cent of the total. 

way in which the Scottish banks have 
financed rising advances has been by hold- 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Esso has announced that it will build 
a butyl rubber plant that will cost £4.3 
million at its Fawley refinery. Its capacity 
will be 30,000 toms a year, more 
expected British demand ; no date has been 
announced for the start of construction. 
Butyl rubber has many industrial uses. 
Dunlop has recently introduced a tyre with 
a butyl tread: it gives a better grip than 
other rubbers, at the cost of higher rolling 
resistance. 


* 


Although the trading profits of Powell 
Duffryn rose £2,697,000 to 
£3,121,000 and its net profits from 
£1,076,000 to {1,181,000 in the year to 
March 31st, the ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 16 per cent for the 
fifth year running. Shipping and coal dis- 
tribution are Powell ryn’s principal 
interests, but in recent years it hag deve- 
loped parallel interests in fuel oil distribu- 
tion, work on nuclear power and heating 
engineering. 


o 


The block offer for sale of 1,000,000 
Scotbits at 6s. 14d. made on August 13th 
and due to remain open for a week was 
oversubscribed within two days. The units 
offer a yield of £3 18. 10d. per cent at 
the issue price. current quotation for 
the units is 6s.-6s. 6d. 


Australian contribution to a 

space based on the Blue Streak 
rocket. has invested large sums 
in test and for Blue 


aS 


The Drayton group, through its Securi- 
ties Agency, is underwriting an offer of 
£14 million of a 64 per cent convertible 

i shareholders 


Loss leader selling of sugar has received — 


a counterblow in Stevenage: Sainsbury's 
offers to pay 1s. 3d. for 2 Ib packets of sugar 
sold by Fine Fare Supermarkets at 1s. 2d. 
The wholesale price is 18. 3d.-1s. 34d., so 
Sainsbury’s states that it can get its sugar 
cheaper this way. 


The Bank of London and South America 
. ao oe” hal 
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for an amendment to the US tax regulations 
under which imports of Scotch Whisky in bottles 
at the normal marketing strength of 86° Ameri- 
can proof, are taxed on an assumed basis of 100° 
proof. This provision in the US Revenue Laws 
was introduced many years ago to prevent loss 
to the Revenue in circumstances which no longer 
exist. It is not applied to American whiskies 
and it is hoped that steps wil] be taken to remedy 
this unjustifiable surcharge. 

In Canada, our sales are somewhat lower and 
we continue to be hampered by the grossly 
unfair differentials of taxation and mark-up as 
between Scotch and Canadian whiskies to which 
I have referred in past statements. Every effort 
is being directed through appropriate channels 
to have the anomalies remedied. 


In Australia, the removal of import restric- 
tions has led to a very substantial increase in 
the volume of our sales to that market. Our 
brands are firmly established in Australia and 
the rapidly expanding economy of that country 
gives us considerable encouragement for the 
future. 


In New Zealand, the Government has granted 
further increases in spirit import licences, wend 
we welcome. However, the duty on im 
spirits was doubled two years ago, and while 
other duties which were increased at that time 
have since been reduced, there has not yet been 
any relief for Scotch Whisky. 

So far as France is concerned, frequent refer- 
ences have previously been made to the very 
unsatisfactory conditions governing importation 
of Scotch Whisky. I am therefore very glad 
to report that as from the end of 1959, Scotch 
Whisky may now be freely imported. There 
still remains, however, a somewhat anomalous 
restriction on advertising, which is not applied 
to Brandy. 

The Industry has suffered a severe set-back in 
Venezuela, which for some years has been the 
most important market in South and Central 
America. Towards the end of 1959, the duties 
on Whisky imported imto Venezuela were 
suddenly quintupled, with the result that ship- 
ments have fallen off drastically. The outlook 
for what was a promising market is at present 
obscure. 

In concluding this brief review of export sales, 
I would add that in those other markets where 
shipments are not affected by local restrictions, 
the demand for our brands during the past year 
has, in many cases, been greater than we could 
satisfy. Certain additional gallonage will be 
available during the current year, and while it 
is too early to say if this will be readily 
absorbed, the fact that our brands are strongly 
established in all important export markets gives 
good grounds for confidence in the outcome, 


GIN 


In my last statement, I referred to the increas- 
ing competition which our Gin Companies were 
facing in the Home Market. These conditions 
have continued, but I am able to report that 
our brands have more than held their position, 
and sales showed a very satisfactory increase 
over the previous year. 

Our general export trade was satisfactory, and 
total shipments show a substantial increase. 

I referred last year to the New Zealand 
Government's policy for establishing local in- 
dustries, and their decision to sponser the local 
manufacture of Gin. Your Company, along with 
the two other United Kingdom Gin Distillers, 
and with the participation of certain local in- 
terests, have now completed an agreement to 
erect a Gin spirit distillery in Auckland, New 
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Zealand. The necessary work is well in hand, 
although it is unlikely that production will com- 
mence before 1961. 

In the meantime, to enable our distributors to 
obtain the maximum advantage from their 
import licences, we have acquired premises in 
Auckland which are now being used for bottling 
Gin imported in bulk from the United Kingdom. 
When local supplies of spirit are available, these 
premises will also be used for the manufacture 
of our brands of Gin. 


Our Gin projects in other overseas markets 
have, over all, had a successful year. The sale 


‘ of our brands produced in the USA has enjoyed 


a substantial increase, and in Brazil, our new 
Company, Destilaria Gordon Ltda., has com- 
pleted its first full year’s trading with sales up to 
our expectations, 


In South Africa, with the unsettled conditions 
prevailing, the year has not been an easy one, 
although the volume of sales has been substan- 
tially maintained. 

Your Company has under consideration the 
production of one or more of its brands of Gin 
in various overseas markets where changing 
economic conditions and competition from local 
manufacture make this desirable. Such projects, 
however, will only be proceeded with where the 
prospect of sales volume will provide a satisfac- 
tory return on the capital invested. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Chemical Division —With the general revival 
in industrial activity, there has been a substantial 
increase in the sales of all our chemicals, with a 
corresponding improvement in earnings. While 
no new major plants were brought into produc- 
tion, our butanol manufacture was fully re- 
established at Hull, and the new plant for con- 
tinuous manufacture of phthalate plasticisers is 
in full operation. Carbon dioxide had a record 
year, and the industrial use of this product 
continues to increase. 


A major development, recently announced in 
the Press, is the construction of a new plant to 
produce acetic acid. Acetic acid, in addition to 
having a wide general sale, is one of our principal 
raw materials used to produce a range of 
chemical derivatives. The new plant will 
operate an entirely new process developed by 
our Research Department, which should give 
significant economies in production costs. 

Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Company 
Ltd., in which we hold a 50 per cent interest, 
had a very satisfactory year, and is now installing 
a large extension of its chlorine manufacture 
which should come into operation in 1961. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited.— 
Three new plants have been commissioned dur- 
ing the year. The first plant, for the production 
of high density polyethylene, presented a number 
of teething These are now being 
steadily overcome, and production of specifica- 
tion material is now fully established. The two 
other units for the production of cumene and 
phenol are both operating well and to_ full 
capacity. 

Three further major projects are now in hand. 
First, a substantial increase in our production of 
butadiene, for which there is an increasing de- 
mand in the manufacture of synthetic rubbers. 
Second, a new plant to produce methanol, which 
has a wide varicty of industrial uses. The third 
project is the production of ethylene dichloride, 
which will be used by our Plastics Division in 


their expanding manufacture of polyvinyl 
chloride resins. 


; 757 

The new cracking plant, with its capacity of 
70,000 tons per annum of ethylene, to which I 
referred last year, was successfully commissioned 
in June of this year. 

Forth Chemicals Limited, and Grange Chemi- 
cals Limited, subsidiaries of British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited, have each had a very good. 
year. Forth Chemicals Limited has decided on 
a further increase of its production of mono- 
meric styrene, which should be in operation by 
the end of the year. 

The costs of commissioning so many new 
plants are inevitably heavy and will involve 
some reduction in the dividend we shall receive 
during the current year, but subject to this, these 
developments should offer important new outlets 
for sales and increased earnings. 

Plastics Division —Last year’s indications of 
an increased demand for plastics, particularly 
for industrial applications, have been fully con- 
firmed, and this Division has had an excep- 
tionally busy year. 

British Geon Limited has in hand a further 
substantial increase in its capacity for polyvinyl 
chloride, for which the demand is still increas- 
ing. It is also increasing its production of 
Hycar oil resistant synthetic rubbers. 

British Resin Products Limited has had a 
good year, a particular feature of which has 
been the promotion of the sales of “ Rigidex,” 
the new polyethylene made by British Hydrocar- 
bon Chemicals Limited. This material is finding 
increasing acceptance in a number of new fields. 

Distrene Limited increased its production of 
polystyrene during the year, to meet expanding 
sales. 

Our associate company BX Plastics Limited, 
had a very good year, with increased earnings. 

Biochemical Division.—Although this Division 
succeeded in increasing its volume of sales, and 
there was continued improvement in technical 
efficiencies, the low prices ruling in world mar- 
kets have resulted in substantially reduced mar- 
gins. Special efforts are being directed to the 
discovery of new products to broaden our base 
in this business, and some progress is being 
made. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The steady expansion of our diverse opera- 
tions, to which only brief reference has been 
possible in this report, is in large measure de- 


and fertile ground in the future. 


PERSONNEL 


It is appropriate to record 
and the grateful thanks of to all 
employees both at home and overseas, for the 
part they have played in the service of the 
Group. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
As will be gathered from this report, this has 
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competition in all markets to a degree which 
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RUBBER _ ESTATES LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW'S REVIEW 
The forty-ninth annual general meeting of the 


Company was held on August 16, 1960, in 


The following is an extract from the review 
of the chairman—Mr T. B. Barlow: 

The net revenue balance of £16,108 for the 

efided March 31, 1960, compares favour- 

year’s figure of £10,481. A divi- 

$d. less tax per Is. stock unit requires 
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growing outputs and results as far as we are 
concerned should show little change. 

If the price of rubber remains about 30d. and 
if nothing unforeseen occurs the results of the 


BRICKWOODS LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 


TRADING EXPERIENCE 


Draught Beer sales again increased and this 
upwards trend was particularly noticeable in the 
sales of “bitter” ales. 

The Whitbread Trading Agreement began 

operate in late July, 1959. It was expected 

there would be some decline in the sales 
certain of our own bottled beers and this 

id in occur, Your Dir , however, 

sati that the ‘combined \sales of our 

s °-4 Whitbread’s beers were higher 

uld have been without the Whit- 

ead . ‘There is no doubt that customers 

the houses belonging to the Group appre- 
ciate the wider choice of bottled beers. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Profit of the Group before Taxation 
amounted to £888,214, an increase of £30,154 
over the preceding year. 

Taxation takes £416,964 against £416,559 
the previous year, leaving £471,250 (1959— 
£441,501) which is dealt with in the accounts 
as follows : 


£244,651 
£273,645 


Profits retained in the business ... £177,453 


£471,250 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


Stockholders will have seen from the printed 
accounts that The Rock Brewery, Brighton, 
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Lithited, went into voluntary liquidation on 
June 30, 1960. This company was a non-trading 
property-owning subsidiary of The Portsmouth 


Breweries Limited but most of the £175,000 5j 
per cent Preference Stock was owned ide 
1960, provided the cash to pay out all the Pre- 
ference Stockholders including “ United” who 
already owned £36,575 of this stock. 


LICENSED PROPERTIES 


At March 31, 1960 your group operated: 714 
On liceaces, excluding 43 licences in suspense ; 
122 Off-licences, excluding 14 licences in 


licensed value may be greater still. 


5-DAY WEEK 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED ae eee aaa ing an 
but — are also financing im- 
| port export shipments, goods 


VASTLY INCREASED STRENGTH por sedcsror sinmens soos 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT —"atkits,"srsctons Onh ove 


| (Commercial) Ltd., is 

The following are extracts from the address by the Chairman, Mr J. , almost exclusively with hire-pur- 
Gibson Jarvie, at the Annual General Meeting on August 16, 1960, | {nase And wliist its Kgures are 
For the fifteenth year in succes- | agree that this is a remarkable | the whole group, and all the 
sion following the war, your | showing. other components are steadily 
Board are privileged to submit | Further, during the year the tae in size and importance. 
Accounts disclosing vastly in- companies in the group charged | An interesting development is the 
creased strength in every depart- | against general reserves goodwill | ae one of the en pe 
ment. __ | amounting to £663,606, and | U of” a = ee 
Capital and Reserves have risen | wrote off over £200,000 being ‘'® of Principa s oo 
during the year from £14,865,431 | the cost of equipment , Ee ie eee 
to £21,449,921. To that figure, | In keeping with our former | one in the United States and in- 
however. must now be added the | practice, there is no goodwill or | c s eae on m —- e 
£6 million being the final call on | other intangible assets of any ; Common Market _ . 
the recent share issue, paid on | kind at all in the balance sheets | The operations are of a two-way 
July 22nd. Rebate of Interest | of the group. | character and cover both ex: 
a Deferred Income has | ports and imports. 


climbed from £8,159,320 to 
£12,405,913, an accretion of over GROUP’S WIDESPREAD 
RAMIFICATIONS | : 
| The history of your company 


50%. 

Quoted investments standing in 

the Balance Sheet at £1,254.965 | In the Accounts there are some | suggests sheer romance. In the 
had, at June 30th, a market | 43 companies listed: of those | forty years of its life it has 
value of £1,729,507, an excess of companies, two are conducting _ not only established over 70 
almost half a million: Treasury an orthodox banking business: branches in this country but it 
Bills exceed £1 million: Balances | two are investment trusts and has founded or bought com- 
at Banks and in Cash have | issuing houses: one is a credit | panies in nine different countries 





i 


jumped from £10,511,338 to | insurance company: one is a | abroad, all in the British Com- 
£14,318,408: the Current Assets | company providing capital for | monwealth. And all of these 
of the group at June 30th stand | industry (eight others have been companies are making profits 
at £168,091,766. Bank Loans and | formed overseas): three are en- | and growing in influence and 
Acceptances have risen by | gaged im engineering: one con- | importance in their different 
a proximately £4 million to | ducts: the Futures Markets for | parts of the world. The basis of 
£32,738,758 and Current and De- | sugar, cocoa, shellac, coffee and | our operations has consistently 
posit Accounts amounting to | wool tops: and two are property | broadened: today we are serving 
less than £64 million last year, | companies. | practically every industry and 
now exceed £100 millions. The | Regarding our overseas com-| providing the kind of services 
aggregate a anes | panies, apart from the Bank of | which modern needs demand. 
sheet have clim rom | 

millions last year to £174 mil- | UDT 

lions this year. 1 think you will BANKERS TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
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The 37th Annual General Meeting of Metal Industries Limited will 
be held in London on 6th September. Following is an extract from 
the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Charles Westlake, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


THE ACQUISITION of Lancashire Dynamo Holdings Limited and the consequent 
doubling in size of the Metal Industries Group have made this a momentous 
year in your Company's history. 

At the time of our last annual meeting our Group was made up of 16 active 
subsidiaries with a total of 6,000 employees. Today we have 38 subsidiaries 
and associated companies at home and overseas and the number of our employees 
exceeds 12,000. The market value of our issued share capital has increased from 
about £10 million to a figure in excess of £26 million. The number of our ordinary 
stockholders has risen from a little over 7,000 a year ago to approaching 10,000. 

Trading profit for the year of the older Metal Industries companies amounts 
to £1,722,715 compared with £1 ,503,963 in the previous year. Trading profit of the 
Lancashire Dynamo companies is £863,273 for the year to 31st December 1959, 
compared with the previous year’s total of £836,466. I think you will agree that 
these profits are satisfactory. The order book is in a strong position, giving every 
hope that the level of profi¢s will be maintained in the current year. 

Copies of the Accounts and the Chairman's Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Metal Industries Limited, Brook House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 










































































HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 


16 per cent less tax compared with an equivalent 
of 15 per cent less tax paid for the previous year. 


of our output from this larger class of work. 
Large orders for heavy-duty mercury Arc Recti- 
fiers have had a similarly good effect on the 

output from the Rectifier Division. 
The pattern of the output during the past few 
similar but progres- 
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one hand and higher wages 
or shorter working hours on the other hand, it is 
only possible to increase or even maintain the 
financial results of the Company if improve- 
ments can be attained in the choice of work or 
in productivity or on the amount of turnover or 
a combination of all three. This is in fact what 
has taken place. 
Throughout the year substantial progress has 
been made on the development and supply of all 
the Company’s products. Another working year 
is now well on the way and we are in the for- 
tunate position of having an excellent order 
book and the means of manufacture to make this 
present year another successful one. 
You will have learnt through the announce- 
ment in the press in May of this year, that we 
have acquired over 96 per cent of the issued 
share capital of Bertram Thomas (Engineers) 
Ltd. This is an old established company mak- 
and also storage equipment known in the trade 
as “ Tiltracks.” In their capacity as leading 
specialists in DC Switchgear they have for over 
30 yeats operated closely with our Rectifier 
Division and in fact most of our Traction’ Con- 
development is a natural association which 
should prove of considerable benefit to both 
organisations. 
You will also have learnt from the announce- 
ment made recently in the press of the proposal 
to amalgamate our Group with that of Switch- 
gear and Cowans Lid., a Company with which 
we have had close commercial and technical 
collaboration for over thirty years. As soon as 
possible a memorandum setting out the terms of 
the proposed amalgamation will be sent to the 
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: 


i recommenda 
of! £174,557 (£160,000) to General 
Revenue Reserve, and £20,000 (£25,000) to 
Investment Reserve in respect of our Canadian 
investment there remains a balance to be carried 
forward to next year of £151,437 as against 
£141,331 brought in. 


‘tises in the price of raw materials have, to some 
extent, been offset by higher efficiency and 
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INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The Annual General Meeting of The Inter- 


‘ I have pleasure in presenting my first review 
since being appointed chairman. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


In view of the results, it is proposed to pay a 
final dividend on the ordinary stock of 10 per 
cent making a total for the year of 12} per cent 
compared with a total of 10 per cent for the 
\previous year. The amount transferred to 
general reserve is £400,000 as against £230,000 
in the preceding year. During the past year 
we spent nearly £1,200,000 on development, 
equipping new branches and converting existing 
branches to self-service, and installing new plant 
and machinery at the factories. 


Our increased turnover has been obtained as 
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the direct result of the policy of modernising 
our retail branches and wherever possible and 
suitably situated, converting them to self-service. 
The British housewife has come to appreciate 
the convenience afforded by the modern 
hygienic self-service store with its savings to her 
in both time and money. During the past year 
we opened or converted 42 self-service branches, 
bringing the total number to 257, and we are 
planning to open or convert a further 52 during 
the current firiancial year. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Turnover continues to expand and your board 
are of the opinion that there is every justifica- 
tion for the continuation of the policy of 
developing the business by vigorously going 
ahead with completion of our extensive pro- 
gramme for verting to self-service where 
appropriate and opening new branches, In 
order to avoid creating a wrong impression I 
should mention that we still have a large number 
of branches trading on the basis of full service 
with delivery. 

Many es, for one reason or another, are 
not suitable for conversion to self-service. They 
constitute a substantial part of our business and 
attention is being paid to modernising and 
maintaining them in first-class condition. The 
development of our retail outlets has made it 
necessary to give careful consideration to our 
warehousing arrangements, as in these highly 
competitive times it becomes increasingly 
important to employ the most up-to-date and 
economical methods of handling and distribu- 
tion. 

It is with pleasure that I conclude by express- 
ing to every member of the staff of our group of 
companies sincerest thanks for another year’s 
work well done. 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND 
| UNILEVER N.V. 


INTERIM ANNOUNCEMENT OF TURNOVER AND RESULTS 1960 
FIRST HALF-YEAR 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the Companies’ estimated 
combined turnover and consolidated results for the first half of the current financial year. The 
corresponding figures for the first and second half-years of 1959 are given for comparison. 


(ALL FIGURES REPRESENT £ MILLIONS) 


1960 
First half-year 
£908 TURNOVER 


1959 1959 
First half-) ear Second half-year 
£861 £926 


\ £682 of which sales to third parties 
| aie 


£642 £687 


Fier 2% 1989 1989 } 

t oar o RESULTS First half-year aa ad 

(Combined) Limited) NV. Combined Limited N.V. | Combined,Limited) N.V. | 
53-8 ‘$ | 25-2 | Profit before txation.. | $3-8 | 24-6 | 29:2 | | @4 “33 | wt 

27-8 | 14-5 | 13-3 | Taxation on profit..... | 26-4 | 11-6 | 148 | | 29-4 | 14-9 | tS | 

28-0 130 | 144) | 310 | 164 | 14-6 | 

1-6 | 3s — | ‘S ‘3 |—1-0 | 

1-2 } +3] 6] | 


, 
1:2 3) 7 
28-4 | 16-1 | 12-3 | 29-8 | 160, 138) 303 | 17-4 


46-1 | 11-9 | ‘Profit after taxation.... | 27-4 
‘S | i-t Exceptional items | 3°$ 
“7 Minority interests 1-1 


Consolidated Net Profit. , 129 
olen 


10th August, 1960. 
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FATTORINI & SONS 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 
Substantially Increased Profit 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR FOR 
THE MAIL ORDER DIVISION 
(EMPIRE STORES LTD.) 


Continuous Expansion Policy 


The 5ist Annual General Meeting of Fattorini 
& Sons (Holdings) Ltd. was held at 18 Canal Road, 
Bradford, on Augtist 1Sth. The Chairman, Mr. Leo 
Fattorini, presided. The following is an extract from 


his statement : 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 

EMPIRE STORES, MAIL ORDER ogy ab which represents 90% 
6 ee ON eS ee ee merchandise has been 
increased in all departments and new ranges added. Prices have been 
codpend Wines paula omdiont "of selling on credit terms al cash prices 
continued. The tadnomenat eee is shown in our ever increasing sales 
and in the qrewing uumber a0 mien end women whe dally veluntently apyly to 
represent us as spare time agents. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


NTS 
The Group profit before Taxation for the year endi 
ono _ to £327,741 compared with £244,003 for 
£83,738. 
Capitalisation 


3ist January, 1960 
1959, an increase of 


The balance brought forward from last year’s Accounts has been re- 
duced ete BE 8 Se ene an ne ee 
Shares in September last. 


Dividends 
The Board recommends a fina! Dividend of 2% on the Ordinary Shares, 
making a total distribution of £25,500 as compared with £21,250 in the previous 


‘Once again | must emphasise the necessity for a conservative dividend 
policy in view of our continued and vigorous growth. 
CURRENT TRADING 

Our sales to date are greatly in excess of last year, and although it appears 
to be the intention of the Government to mee 1 am still 
contident of another 


al 


successful year in 1960 
co’ 
We have gathered together during the years an enthusiastic, hard-working 
and loyal of executives and and to all these I wish to pay my 


thanks. ee ee eS Se Ss eee 
ee support we rely and which we 


La I told hing of 
- yrs 8 Saoaien eae ae The ered kepewte were unanimously adopted and the proposed 


Proposed warehouse expansion. 
This is indeed a reality, and the new building at Wakefield 


is well on the way to completion. It is a single storey building providing 140,000 final dividend was 





recent hire purchase restrictions. So far as can EXPORT 
be foreseen, the current year’s trading will be 
no less favourable than the year under review. ness is done i 


BLUEBIRD INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND SALES 
UNAFFECTED BY HP RESTRICTIONS 


THE CARAVAN INDUSTRY 


we 

The 56th Annual General Mecting of caravaning as a whole 
Bluebird Investments Limited was held on 
August 15th in London, Mr Ralph C. Yablon 


ment circulated with the Report and Accounts 

for the year ended March 31, 1960: 

Last January a final dividend of 20 per cent 

was forecast which would have made (with the 
total 


interim of 12} per cent already declared) a 
at March 31, 1960 of 32} per cent. 
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§ Less cax at 7s. 9d. in © 
(e) To earliest date. 


1% (8p 
30/4!, | 
2 23/1", | 


Jeiy- | 55/8 | 
3 


(f) Fiat yield. 


Dividend 
(2) (&) (¢) 


ste 


“wy Vues 
~~ 


ases se : S 
ed Ga vere™ B te vs 
evcae ue ecece © Er eerrs Fons 


< 
~ 


evacrrean 


12/- 
38/3 
16/9 
31/- 
| 70/- 
1104/4!) | 


-= 
m=n=Bou 
~ 


_ 
- 


14/8! 2 
ate i | 


89/- 
3/- | 26/6 | 


-_ 
eovse 
eveaces 


T1/- 
47/9 33/10! 


M4i/- 122/86 


| | 
ny | 

we? | ah 
65/3 3 
28 /. 


| 35/3 | 
13/4, | 
0/6 00/6 | 
98/9 | 79/- 
31/6 | 20/- 


Baw 
oo? 


28/9 


- 
wo r08n 

Me 
eerene vase 


asrtes 


& 
“ve. 4244 


i Rr } 


| So 


Ex capitalisation. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


2 
POOR 


= 
~ 


| 
17/10! 
gf 2 
55/3 
%/- 


a 
o7/-* 
38/- 
51/6 
57/- 

Gti? N° | 


Bowmaker 5 rid 7 
1b d ing ... Dt, Sa), 
S @ | Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 23/44, | 24/- 
22'3b | United Domins. Ta. ..¢! 4" | 8%* | 


The /- | 23/6 | aay 
We S| Sera) arr 
2 
1076 | Gui 6 | er/-* 
5S @| ind oe S/-| 1%/- | 20/6 
Tyb ; B/- | 35/- | 
6 @\ Watney Mann ai 84/3 
17 b ; jens | 
o/s (71/6 | 
| 24/4! | 25/7! | 
80/7', | 83/1) | 
Tt vinhcs S/-| 11/3) | 12/-° | 
Paints ..4/-| 14/3 | 16/6 


' 89/- 
| 45/- | 43/9 
| 27/6 | 28/3 

1138/1", |138/9 
1/9 
6. 
65/3 
26/9 
39 
$3/- 

— oP 

4/3 =| 85 
/10', 
67/74 


wysen 
te ee 
atavveseere 


os 
wwuvie 


- & 


oeeel | 33/44, | 34/4) 
“i | as/ae | as/ee 
/- | T/- 8/3 
ow 28/1", | 29/7, 
ns. Westg'th.10/- | 8/3 | 8/6 
unter ci 31/6 | 31/6 
S/- | 18/- | 7/9 
£t | 32/1", | 31/9 


“uw Ba~ 
me 


23/-" | 23/-9 | 


6 «, BSA. 
8',b | George Cohen 


10 b | Guex Keen 
10 b&b | Head Wrightson ... 


| @/- 

| 26/9 

| 1/6 

| Bt/- 

-5/- | uM/- 

T Ex rights. Interim dividend. 
Rhodesian tax. 
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; ' i 
Prices, 1960 Last Two | Price, | Price. Yield. | Prices, 1960 Last Two Price, Pr’ 

— ai | Gridene | omnes” Aug 10. Aug. 17. Aug 17, Cover] | Dividends | Onomany 30. Aug 17. Aug. 1?, Cover 
High | Low | (Ke) /t | 3 ' | tigh | low fot tb) te) ' ' < 
| og | oom & TOBACCO ee | na macous 
30/7', | 25/6 1 ¢) f2h,¢ Altied Suppliers... .10/- /~ 30/- 417 | 2 4 6S Cl a © | Asoc. British Picture.5/- 35/4 3/6 7-79 | %s 
4/3 33/6 1® ¢ | 2 ¢ Assoc. British Foods .5/- eine 2:75 | 2'5 | 40/4, | 2/6 | DW @ W 6 Assoc. Television 'A’.5/-  30/- j= 33 | 2 
16/9 | 95/- | S$ @| 19 & Bovwril Deld.......... ai tn/at att 431 | 2) S0/- | 3773 16 @| tt b| Beecham Group.....5/- 42/6 3-6 | 2 
1S/7') 12/6 | t4'gb) #2'\9@ Brooke Bond ‘B’ ....5/- | 14/- S/- | 3-4 | 4/6 (779 | 6 «| Sb Boos Pure Drug ....5/- 45/- 45/6 2H MN 
14/6 | 10/3 | 22e@) 10 b_ international Tea....5/- | 14/3" | 14/6" | 43 | 1% 1 43/9) | 38/8 | B30) «= 6D | British Macch ........ a 6 43/3 462 | 
85/6 70/9 | S$ a) 10%b° }. Lyons ‘A’.......... 1 ee 83/9 3-78 | W/e | 19/10, 10° bd! 6 @ | British Oxygen...... S/- | 2/6" | 26/6" | 2-64°* ae 
28/3 | 23/94 | 7b! $ oo Ranks............. WO/~ | 24/3 | 24/72 | SOB | 24 | 1177 | 10/ 6 «| 14 b | British Ropes ....... 2/6 | 1/4, | 1/M, | 430 | 2, 
4/9 | 39/6 | Wye! Tb! Spillers............ 1o/-' 43/2 | 4/- 41S | 24 | 93/- 39/9 S a  i7';6 | Oels Rue......... 10/- | 90/- 3-17°" 28, 
62/- |S4/6 | 9 bd! 3 @ Tate Mlyle.......... ai 87/6 «| «59/3 405 | 241) 94/9 | 25/4, | hb 4,0) 2-16 | 4; 
19/3 | 15/3 Sal: © Bt iste ndibe $/-| 10/3* | 19/-" | 3-68"* 65/- | S7/- 83>) 7 @| Glaxo 23% | my 
n2/6 55/- 120 ¢ til2,e Grit. Amer. Tobac. 10/- 56/6 57/4, 5-6 2, | 62/6 “ws 9 6 | 3 «@} ' 4a sw, 
4/- (4/9 | S$ a IS b Gollaher.......... o/- 41/9 41/9 47 54/6 - @ b| 5 a! 52% | 4 
7/6 (61/9 | B20, 14 b_ imperial Tobacco.....41  62/3* 64/3" | 7:00 1% 33/6 a | ab) § 2 Mord +2 | 2 

| } i } j = @ ineer. | 3M 
WeSURANCE 1/3 Wye iS ¢ ait | 2 
216/3 175/- | #90 b t50 o Britannic........... S/- 193/9 216/3 3-78 29/6 | 24/1", | 10'o 6 @ Powell Dufiryn..... 1O/- 25/- (25/9. | 2 2, 
63/9 947/41, | 20 ial Union ..5/- 61/- 61/6 3-25** 32/19, 21/9 10 6 5 @| Radio Rentals....... S/- 2/M, | 4/43, 3-08 | 3 
17 W2'ig = 32-3Sc t41-17c | Equity & Law Life...8/6 16', 16’ 1-69 14/10", 12/6 S$ c 10 ¢/! Rank Organiation...5/- 14/- i4/- | 3-57 4 
98 m/s | 1s @ Wb Accident....5/- %/- 97/6 2-31 “4/3 9 18 b 7:0, Schweppes ......... S/- 3ayee | 33/9* | 34t | 2 
17/6 91/-) | 3 @ 4 b Guardian........... $/- 11/3 NS /- 3-04 31/3 22/1" ap: 6 |. 2D 65 Se Oe en dceccceses S/- 79/0, Wi, | 415 2, 
19'4 in| | 4 o 150 b Legal & General..... S/- 18%, Big 234 ny 174, Ta %,b Thomas Tilling...... 4/- Nj- 21/7, | 3-14 | 2, 
112/6 2/6 aa Northern & Empl ci 10e/e 8108/9 3-40°* 114/101, | 96/ iS b S @ Turner & Newall..... <i e/- 110% 3-@2 2", 
172/6 132/6 | $20 o $60 b Pearl .............. - 1486/9 = 150/- 4:35 1av/-  '129/- 8 a 14-7 Unilever .......... .£) 161/3— 199/3 2% 6 
I7'5.6 1S tlé2', ¢ Ti83',¢ Mm os0s¢e 4/- Wig iy 34 16/3 ius 1 Vue 94d Uniced Glas. ...... $/- 15/7", 16/3 3-85 2, 
115/- /- 8 b Royal Exchange ...... ci 105/- = 107 2-98 50/10',| 36/- t4'g¢  t105.6 United Motases....10/- 37/- vise 6-53 ity 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
7',@ British Motor .,..... S/- | 17/- | 17/6 $7t 0 | save | a7/- 620 «= 13") Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- 38/3 | 37/3 5-37 | ty 
12'4)b Ford Motor...:...... 1 97/7) =. os 42] 25/6 8/6 | Be Be Cunard... ko. eee. ove we 653) tty 
0 ¢ jaguar Cars ‘A’...... S on | :“< ' 3? ae 2 i 4 ¢ s c ha ptdeee a oy ~ = x 
Leyland Motor el y i | ¢ c nem Vithy ....... / 
12 € | Rootes Motors ‘A. .4/- 10/- 10/9 | 4-47 | S$ | oy. | 10/- | 10 @| 10 b London & Overseas..5/- 12 12/6 | 700% |" 
$ @| Standard-Triumph...5/-| 9/4, Pil, 638 3 | S5/- | 6/e 3 «| 8 b P&OODeld.......... it 39/- | 0/3 47 lj 
7'y6 | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 14/—— | 13/7) | BOF I 1 20/3 14/- 2¢| Wye | Reardon Smith.....10/- 15/- — 15/~ re |... 
t5')b Dowty Group......10/- 36/-* 37/9 34 3 613 6 Rs 8c ¢ | Royal Mai...........0) | f= | 23/3 6-88 iF 
S a Hawker Siddeley ....€1 29/9 2/6 77 2 
Myb Rolle Reyen. sree Gl =A oes Sas . STEEL | 
W8%a6 | Ountep Rubber ....00/> | Piet, ey. | 30813 | ae oP 8b & @ Colvilies ....... a) 79/2 78/9 | OSB 
2,e  csaph Luces........-€ ? : 56/10", 41/6 5'56 3!)@ Dorman Long... fl 4/- 4/9 | 428° 3 
21 b Pressed Steel. . S/-| /e me om | 9 45/- 6 6) Be Lancashire Steel {i 52/9 52/3 | 3-64) 4 
1S c¢ Triptex Holdings...10/- 43/1', 43/6 34 3 w/, 0/3 | 4 a 8b | South Qashem.......4) | 8 “6” 5-5 » 
55/9 | 41/41, | blab) S| Semel Co. of Wales... £1 45/6 9 47/1") | 4-77 |, 
MINES lee | ‘ : 
ro» Angeamaren....10/-| Me iy 60s 1B ge’) B'S 2g seme d lore a 8 Se | ae |e 
as'*s Gonos, Gold Fields tr gas 93 aF 1 | 0/42 | 74/= 6 United Stems, 81/3 (83/3 | 408 | 3 
119 & | Usien Corporation ..2/6 s0/3 $1/~ 3 38 a 21/6 105/7', iS »b i2',¢ Whitehead ... ai w6s3 Meese 4-75 2, 
a Daggafontein Sesces = -- } i 
Boe free Senn Sodus «isi My, ao 1SBF | 27 [100/-  $8/- | Ae) I,0| CahcoPrinears.......01'9/- (9 | ese | 4 
inc... ane) "6 9-40 $3/3 | 2/6 2a | 12:6 | | &P. Coam....... éi 53/- | $2 ‘eo 6 
2 ; Western Holdings . . 3 a ie 738 tn lp we 3.3) 2b pase Sean... . e a8 ne . 14 
- - /- ove eee e re sre / , ‘ 
5 | Gee: ie \ jee tee | ae oY | Be | DR Teel: deel Mite s. fi wy- (31 | ae | 8° 
20 @ Rhod. Angico-Amer. 1C/- | 60/~ 59/4', | 9-68h = th, | 23/3 17/3 3 cc! Ni a | Bradiord Dyers ...... ai ws 18/3 yy ae 
6',@ Rhod. Selection Tet. .5/-| 9/10', 9/9 8-Oth 2 sine ws " fr S @| os “oof 12/6 | Soe 72) 
4''\9a | Roan Antelope...... S/-| S/9 S/9 | 10-S2h|) 1%, Wr | oe at 28 | ene wins... a 57/10), 59/10%)| 5-85 | 2 
1S @ | Tanganyika Cons....10/- 30/6 3/6 12-30 ! ae | Se > b ., e| Riding é io. j- 534 | 2, 
139d) ' Zinc... | M/- | 76/6 | $23) 2 | Oe [Re | a ae | Wes rrsnnnseGl | MO/6® | 40/- $00 2s 
150 b | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- |139/4', 142/6 a7 | 2 sey. = «| pee Sab reaahde =a. +.+ if 35/34 | 4/89 3-3) | 2 
$1-SOc internat. Nickel .. .9.p.¥ 4 2-70 2 i*> - @ | jute industries. ..... /- %/-* | 26/ 8-0 2, 
20 b Londen Tin......... =| 12/0 12/14 | 8-25 | I 
2 ¢ | Rio Tinto.......... = iar ae 2 ¢ : | was, Le © 
ae (82 | Bes| Bo Menem Be |S, 08 | | 
| @Q r ove Sf 4 . i 
71, | British Petroleum ....€1|Si/- | 48/9 | 7-25 | 2] we | iaa | to ce! 10 1 Se Ree ee ee* | oe | 2-99 | 1, 
fous Burmah OW ......... aia ws | 7-9 4 | 4/6 | H/6 = oi | Ciey & Came. invest... .5/- | 39/3 | 9 ove | awe 
at | Cec ce tocesaes 10/-| 41/3 (42/3 436 | M1 sy | 8 a! 8 b | City Conre .5/-, 33% | 3 1-eer> i 
18%4b Royal Dutch ...... 20 ft. | £i | £12) 3-90 | 1/4 7343 Sa! 10 b| City Lond. Real é 3 | oe 338 | 1 
$1894 b | Shell Transport ......€1 137/- 1132/3 5% 63 " % | 14-080 | 18-085 | Hudson's Bay ........£ 3-04 | 2 
os | Viremer Gasacksaas i0/- | 37/4", - | ~ | ~ | Bah ieee 2 ¢)  $, b| Land Securities % 22 { 
; i | j a | Lond. le o 
PAPER & 
S$ @| 8 b. Daily Mirror ‘A’..... S/- 1 12/6 $20 2% | TEA 
S$ @| 126 Pres...... O/- | 1/3 | 31/- 5465 | 2 6 | 3 Bs 20 pt ane 16-70 2 
69/6 =| 56/6 4 @| 6 b&b W.H. Smith &Son'A' ti 67/- 69/6 3-45°* 2! | 31/6 | 26/- b| 3 @) 12-32 | i, 
64/3 S4/i'y oe) Syd PNG cc cones ci 9/6 aye 3-98 ry 13/- Re} 4b) 10-18 i", 
63/- 53/6 S @. tt b| Albert E. Reed. 41, 46/9 | 38/- 5:52 | 4] 3/4 ¥- 6 a) 14 b| Grand 17-78 | iN 
6/3 /9 Be) 7b ‘+ 5-32 9/1, | T/- 1 «| # »b | London 13-33 | % 
53/84 4?/= Ma) 9 2B) | 4-04 ty - Pes 122 | 37", b | Unived 1-38 | Hy 
1953 = 100 ee AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 
| 1960 | Indicator == Yield % 1960 ; STANDARD AND POOR'S 
arias sare oar LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT %| LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 
a - 345-0 12 ia + oe PRE ptr 
Aug. 3 “WP. . 
- E sai. 4.52 377-8 335-6 
ae ! 


366-4 44 i Gan. 6) | (May 4) 


Financial Times indices STANDARD AND POOR'S 


2% 425 INDUSTRIALS 425 INDUSTRIALS 

Ord. {| Ord. Fixed ° Bargains ci 

1960 intent | Yeold mes Console | athe 941 ~43 10) in 
Aug. Il 324-0 429 87-38 5-62 166 PN - 





~» (2 | 3-4 42 7-43 5-6 14,889 
~ S& | 30-2 421 7-57 | 5:0 18,066 
~ 6 | 267 | 428 e761 | 5-60 14,562 
17 | 326-7 4 4:25 87-60 5-39 | 12,170 
High, 342-9 (jan. 4). Low, 295-8 (May 9). i 
¢ July 1, 1935—100.  ¢ 1928= 100. 


i - , 
** Yields based on assumed drvidends:—Averys) 15 Bam, 20%. 8.5.A., 16% British Oxy, ' oe eeaee reenee. © Commercial Union, 
De la Rue, 285%. Dorman Long. 10° Jectrical & Musical, 17! 10° Viecstar Siddelen . 10. Coting, 12% London & 
Ferdue toch, rez. Nac. Cee et ees, is%, Northern & : *, 184% , e.-., 239%. W.H. sok & Son, 12% Tube invenmens, 12':% Woolworth, 
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—— and Exchanges 
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£50 million to £2,300 million on 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Amount (£ million) 


Augua i7th. 
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rate increases: 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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One Month Forward Rates 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 





Manpower and Output sairisH 
r Great Britain production Pri and Wages......... 30th External Trade ........... Aug. 6th 
— ere ae cn unless oe stated. ene Puapuuee aad Gulp... wh week industrial Profie .......... july léth 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 


: 3 OVERSEAS 
Weitern Europe.......... Aug. 13th United States............. ‘uly = Hh 









| Nahe Cente 




























TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Working population 
Tout iécabeunéwes ede ae tet "000s 24,188 | 24,070 | 24,145 24,268 24,296 24,358 °24,40) | 
as oo aia bike pus ép sos atue act 16,225 16,160 16,137 16,164 16,153 16,180 6,191 | 
w Die ivsededhdilacutsoc eevee 1 7,963 | 7.91 8.104 8,143 8.178 | 6,210 
egeued, Casens Siadichbh hese and eeteas ° 614 5% sé s2t i iS 
omple $3 
WEAR dina ede ss oct dacsevecesadss = 23,245 | 23,080 23,197 23.343 «623,420 3=—- 23.523 Ss: 23.593 
Manufacturing industries (') .......-.-- ~ aes se 8,477 6,754 8,790 6.817 8 834 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) ('). . pe 9,271 9,147 9,169 . ase daa vad 
Employees ('): j j 
im engineering (2) ...........2.600000- - vee 3,544 3,704 | 3,718 3,730 
in consumer goods industries (?) ...... 3,102 3,145 3,162 a8 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
8 tion 
"al Teruiene<toes Raed Mudedes do0c¥ae ‘000s 3125 457.4 475.2 480 5 413-3 394.8 413-2 391-2 341.2 305-1 2972.0 
Temporary of under 2 weeks ......... 3 7 141-0 1208 116-2 9% 9 98:0 87-6 90 3 73.2 66:2 72:5 
Over 6 weeks ..... Cogrsercccvecccess 129°3 197-7 243-4 261-2 227-6 215-3 231-6 222-1 198-3 172-1 163-2 
4 
WRN Ss cssecctcs. se % a} oe 22] 2-2 9 1-8 9 re) ons ng 9 0-3 
London and South Eastern............. ° 1-0 13 1-3 1-3 1-0 1-0 ist 1-0 09 0-8 07 
ci ceacldpavewnd uéadevegers ” 13 17 1-5 1-5 12 it } 1-4 1-4 tt 09 0-9 
PEC A ha ct allenvdctsvicoevens 2 13 1-6 1-6 1-3 1-2 
Os sac ideccceaetercave 8 2-2 | 2:2 21 1-7 1-6 2-0 19 15 1-3 1-2 
eh a aii andi cebsseee isan 13; 456 1S 15 1-3 1-2 0-9 09 0-7 0:7 0-6 
PO OUI wiéeandccecsscestecceves 1-0 6 Ss 1-6 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-2 i) 0-9 0-8 
East and West Ridings ....../......... 0-9 | 1-9 i-9 9 1-7 1-5 1-4 1-3 it 1-0 0-9 
ONIN sci coeadccscenacec’ses 1-6 27 28 9 2:5 2-3 2-3 2:2 2-0 1-8 1-7 
DUN ttrenusvececavsdsess deen 1-7 2-4 3-3 3- $3 2-9 3-3 3-0 28 2-5 23 
Scotland .. wares 2-6 3-6 | 4-4 4:5 0 40 43 40 3-5 3-2 3:2 
Wales ..... ede ckbubadedecesevesiovi 2-6 3:8 38 40 3-4 33 3-0 2-9 2:5 2:3 2-1 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total............ ‘000: 276 198 224 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index: [ 
BB CN. iuk naskctateicscccets 1954 = 100 108 106 | 13 mt 15 103 
° seasonally adjusted ...... * eed we oa ut 113 443 
Mining and quarrying ................ ‘ ” a6 93 7 7s 
CGE dbnbpsecenedskcscensdiacce im 106 105 tit inte ote 
Gas, electricity and water.............. « 114 9 123 109 107 
Manufacturing, total ............6645- a 108 107 114 113 118 
» ‘seasonally adjusted wae | . 1132 it4 
Engineering and electrical goods. ....... i mt | 118 417 121 
SIE dn d.ats caved avécasesicee 108 oe | 101 101 ” 
> .  WRAseak gestansilchss iin ctecase iS Tt) en 129 145 
Cc PUI CaS cccccesscciecsiocs us us 131 in 135 
9 98 
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16-85 14-77 14-58 | 15-03 14-48 13-43 15-47 14-02 15-65 13-25 
19-48 | 17-18 §=619-34 | 18-26 (0-84 19-09 | 22-90 18-81 21-30 19-30 
41:32 | 35-16 8442-89 | 38-55 | 41-63 | 45-31 54-64 | O29 OS 0 
3-4 | 70 | 7 | eS) | wo) (Pt | OO “> | S| OM 
28 €|6 63! 30-4 26 6 3 31-9 33-0 B39 30:4 2-5 
16-56 98 06=— 28 | 298 | «C846 16:43 32-00 30-17 414 29-462 
5-54 5.90 7-13 7-04 7-93 5-5! 9-2 8-60 948 9-68 
406 378 468 414 495, 441 595 | tiéS74 ete ‘ii 
7,936 6.993 6,564 6,632 6,83! 6,479 8.899 6,420 7.0906 . a 








Bo 
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(') Current statistics of employment industry, i c , 1959. 

earlier dates is shown on the old basis (1 Sic). S Sottane aan sen ee a marine engineering, ‘ Textiles, 
leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, . printing and ' 4 i 

of the estimated number of em (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was * 

qoteate. (7) Great Britain. (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for second quarter. ('*) Average for 
irst quarter. 








Sele ER eee OTRO lEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


REMEBER OF THE BUILDING SOCEETIES ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHEABERT HOUSE, 49, PAAK LANE. W.! 


Secure saving indicates Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 
SER "BOER BARGES ASSOLE 


Se tees ere ae tesa ts tee dian 


Depositor’s money is protected by the Com- 
ao capital, ee eee its 
sie tok hire purchase agreem: 


{he Company's p pol roan wey aaa tesared through 


auieens tbe Interest is d half. , and on Term 
Deposit Accounts is a without de action of tax. 


SERVICE There is no charge for cpening os keepi 
an account, and deposit accounts are under the careful 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone AvenvE 1030 
Telegrams : Ansbacher, London. Telex : London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Eime should be addressed te : 
Anspacaer & Co. Lrp.. 85 Merrion Square, Dublin Eire. 


iockdes most helpfial I's been peodped by our bank 
most 8 
cis ullof information about the ind of problems 
we're up against — thi 

siways up against — things like exchange 
It’s well worth asking at any branch for a copy . . 


our bank’s Martins 


Martins Banh Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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beautiful flowers and delightful excursions 
by funicular railway to the summits of 
Monte San Salvatore and Monte Bré., 


And easion siill 








st when there, to contact the Lugano Branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
whose vast experience is entirely at your 
© disposal. Travellers’ Cheques and Travel- 
in lers’ Letters of Credit can, of course, also 
e industrial be negotiated there, 
Finance 
e Experience 
in 
ere 
0 x 
Foreign 'S) 
ee Ue] msyN LA 


Foreign 
Exchonge 
Business 

also ovr line 


The 
Industrial Bank co ee a 
of Japan Ltd. 


Head Office: 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office : 

30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


OF SWITZERLAND 











| 


Loca earner 9 = rent ee 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 


© Has over 100 years’ experience behind it. 

© Is available to you through a network of 
Branches & Agencies Countrywide. 

@ Is a personal service designed to meet 
individual needs. 

@ Ensures prompt handling of any loss or 
claim you may sustain. 


{ 


lead Offices: 
t, NORTH JOHN STREFT. | 
LIVERPOOL, 2. | 


24:28 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


__ APPOINTMENTS 
BURROUGHS 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 

There are in Economics. and Statistics 
Section st the ie London of « targe 
industrial group. 

‘The ideal candidate would be: 
(s) @ graduate, Probably im Economics, er @ Chartered / 


but we would be interested to hear from peuple 
with only two of these atiriPutes. 


Salary up to £1,800. 
Please write with full details. imtduding present 
ary. to 


require a \ 
MARKET ANALYST 
(aged 22-28) to take full responsibility for 
—_ and economic planning in 


icants should be graduates holding 
similar degree ; 


Salary will be commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience and the prospects 
are excellent. 


Please write, giving full details of 
education and experience, to: — 


Personnel Manager— Marketing, 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
LTD 


Avon ‘House, 
356-366 Oxford ‘Street, W.1, 
and quote reference M.A. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 


STATISTICIAN 


fully qualfied, required to aesist Chief 
Satntiian Must have ability to absorb 
entirely ocw conceptions Five-day week 


Salary 2°°0 per aneum 


Apply. «uh details of age. qualifications 
experience et to Executive Director, 
Ictevimon Audieme Measurcment lia. 


Netherticld, Gravel Path, Berkhamsted 


‘OMEN with secretarial experience who are more imerested 
remuncration are vues 
Council of Social vice 
& sumber of their ° 
Square. W.C. 


ie 
BARBA VELOPMENT BOARD 
polu ations 


DEPARTMENT OF URAL 
at Rn ee 
Scere Waar Sat, eae gd tw 


aioe. bel whom farther particulars may be ousiocs, 
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Applications are invited from men who are qualified to practise or 
ave interested in 


with particular reference to 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


and the study of applications of 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 












to so should write, See ome age, experience, qualifications 
SUPERINTENDENT, PERSONNEL SERVICES, 


STEEL DIVISION, ABBEY WORKS, PORT TALBOT. 











RUBBER AGENCY IN MALAYA 
REQUIRES 
SENIOR QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


with commercial experience to control annual and monthly accounts and financial 
statistics, Commencing Salary £2,800 per annumi, Provident Fund, free passage and 
quarters. Contract three years with six months’ paid leave. Opportunity for renewal 
at higher rates. Immediate vacancy for suitable man.—Write Box 792, Dorland 
Advertising’ Ltd., 28 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


AMERICAN: 34 years, U.S and British degrees economics 
and le Reguist, ten years 


trade, labour questions, rescarch, Sratr. 

ri 

tadustries and transport, seckhs position continent 
Corresponding to qwahticnions Bon 137, 5 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


NATIONAL AND G&INDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Notice is the Trendice Books of Bonk 
wil be closed ow Aunt Ste tS, for ptcbaration of 


my onser 5 Bittasew. 
Manager. 


 eeen ne. 
_ Angee 16. 1960. i ‘ 
: I is. oa side 7 - for poest- 
men copy. ind Russell's — | of apd 
eee “tee ot 5 40 Dray 


MINE FOR SALE IN KENYA 
graphite mine a5 8 going concern. in 
acw in Photography since Leka. 
aS ee 


OF THE WIND OF CHANGE 
BOTH FINANCIAL AND POLITIC AL 
iS THE PORTNIONTLY 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
EXAMINER 


IT HAS A NEW LOOK, 

A NEW PRICE, 

A NEW APPROACH. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (AIR SERVICE ONLY) 
£2 105.; SIX MONTHS &1 Ss. 

PLEASE SEND A CHEQUE TO THE 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 

CENTRAL AFRICAM EXAMINER. 

P.O. BOX 2597. SALISBURY. 

SOUTHERN &HODESIA. 


greta VERE SOREAU, "255 Sivan. wer er 
Mam ot and em panary office net agents. typewr! ; 
@uplic ming. transeting. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Greduates for two pouts of 





with experience of writing for publication, £1,200. 
ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY 
~~? » Shee 6 eee tO asemidsic 
vo hawal and ad doe tamene 


of, CUS. 5 na Form ned Tuber Sw.s 


ponis) you are 
Resimered as a Newspaper. Authoriecd as Second Class 
Newspeper Lid.. at 22 Ryder 





 — 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


ead [RGGI SGHOGLS cad SHARE 
Boxe. P. 


Sue cece a aan 
STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE E"chich leteremed. to 7 ~ 


‘HARWELL REACTOR SCHOOL 


Standard Course No. 72 


The next course will be held from the 2nd january to 2th April, 1961, inclusive. The fee lor the course 
1s £290 exchusive of accommodation. 


te is incended primarily for engineers and physicists whose mam interest 1 in reacter desgn. 


Senior Technical Executives’ Course Neo, 12 
This course will be held from the Oth to 1Pth May, 1961, inclusive, of which the firse week will be at the 


Reactor School, Harwell, and the second at Durley Hall. Bournemouth. The fee for the course is (52/100, 
exclusive of accommodation. 


This is an appreciation course for senior executives and gives che background to nuclear engineering. 


Application forms end further details for both courses can be obtained from:— 


. London, $.W.). Telephone: Whitehall i5i!. Pomege on ths aoue: UR 2 Se i 
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NO 
BOTTLE- 
NEGKS 

in this 
Brewery 


a . y : 
ane nn esse eee wen 
. 2 ani rs rs nang le SE 
Ree ed ane ae a een ee a ; . 
senate 


ewan ee eer 
ee 


TETLEYS of Leeds 
move beer in top gear! 
At their modern bottling 
plant Coventry Climax 
‘Universal’ Electric Fork Trucks 
move 50 palletised cases 
per load with nil breakages, 
while road vehicles are 
loaded or unloaded at an 
average 5 mins. per lorry. 
Fork trucks unstopper 
handling delays fast. 


the years 





— 


y. 
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FOUNDED 1843 


. CONOTY) 4 f One Shilling and Sixpence 


Recession Round the Corner? Bringing Them Back Alive 


page 801 
' 


World Politics and Business 


The Economist + 22 Ryder Street - St James's - London: SWi1 
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eg 
Future world energy 
(Excluding Soviet Sphere and China Mainland) 


MILLION METRIC TONS COAL EQUIVALENT 


. RICITY 
eees* yD RO ELECT 
eee eee tte t #* 3 “NUCLEAR POWER 


The world will continue to depend on OIL 


for its development 


The wor'd's consumption of energy has been increasing rapidly. 

In recent years oil and natural gas have supplied the greater part of 
_this increase. The oll industry expects to satisfy much of future 
growth in energy demand, but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vital to economic growth. But how are the 

two related ? And what rate of economic growth can be sustained ? 
in what parts of the world ? These and others are the problems 
which challenge the oil forecaster. 


: The share of oil and the share of wien tate in the energy pattern 
of the future must be reliably estimated so that the oi! industry 


mare SIONAL, can pian its expansion wisély. 


PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED’ 
ST. HELEN'S COURT 


LONDON E.C.2 -». this is the world of SHELL 


"SEC SOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK ww 
Published weekly cvery Seturday, fifty-two times a year im London, England. 
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home 
to you... 


In every home every day plastics make lite happier — 
tess laborious, mere coleurtul, more hygienic . . . 
Kitchen fittings and utensils; electrical, radio, ané 
television gear; teys; bathreem furnishings and 
plumbing; decorative materials; gardening goods 
Their range is almest endless; almest as varied is the 
aumber of plastics substances, each with different 
properties, each talior-made in the laberatery with 
special needs in view . . 

Plastics are formulated with care; plastics need care ia 
manufacture, smeeth and thereugh mixing, careful 
centre! of critical facters, dimensional accuracy |a the 
finished product, whether it ic sheet, moulding, 

or extrusion. 

Francis Shaw machinery for the plastics industry ts the 
result of long co-operation with manufacturers, ceastant 
research and development, and skilled engineering 
with high quality materials. 


The Shaw P45" Extruder 


SHAW & COR MMPANY LTD MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 


MESTER TELEPHONE: EAST 1513-8 TELEX: 66-357 


pt Abbey 5245 Telegrams: Vibrate Londen Telex: 22258 
Sartingten Gatarie Telephone: Nelsen 4-2350 
: Canada Catender Hamitten 621 662 


Ne OUGHOUT THE WORLD rum 


é i an a Haat 


me, 
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